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GENTLEMEN) 

Not having had room in my last to say all I wished by way 
of remark on the historical sketch of facts and principles con- 
stituting the general subject of my Letters, 1 now subjoin my 
Firth and last general remark, which is, that Christian 
preachers, who wish their ministrations to be blessed of 
God for the promotion of revivals, ought correctly to under 
stand and represent the subject of DIVINE INFLUENCE, in 
the conversion of sinners. 

This is a point concerning which God is jealous of his own 
prerogatives. ‘The sanctification of the human heart, is so em- 
inently the special work of his Spirit, that the minister who de- 
nies or but half believes the truth on this subject, or who substi- 
tutes for it some theory more flattering to human pride, is des 
tined to labor amid spiritual barrenness. At any rate, he can- 
not see a genuine revival of religion, as the proper fruit of his 
own labors. At all periods indeed, individuals claiming to be 
Orthodox, have entertained views more or less erroneous as to 
the work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. But, for a long 
period, the faith of our Calvinistic churches, especially in New- 
England, has been as much settled on this subject, as on any 
other in religion ; and it would be just as reasonable at this day 
to revive all the debates of past ages on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion or atonement, as on this. A spirit of bold speculation, 
however, has arisen in our time, and advanced theories re 
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specting regeneration, the same in substance as those which have 
been often refuted and abandoned heretofore, but which being 
now advanced with the imposing air of novelty, are in my 
opinion dangerous to the interests of evangelical and experi- 
mental piety, just so far as they are embraced. 

Do you ask me to specify what I mean? It is reasonable 
that you should wish this ; and I will endeavor to do it with as 
much clearness and brevity as I am able. 

One theory then to which I refer, is that which denies any 
direct, divine influence in regeneration, and ascribes the 
change wholly to moral suasion. This is an old error revived. 
It was familiar to my earliest theological studies ; and through 
my whole ministry, though this sentiment has never had a sin- 
gle respectable advocate till lately, the reasons why I have 
thought it an error, and a serious one, have been the same that 
I shall now state. 

How does God operate on minds? Whatever range we may 
give to our speculations, 1 suppose all must come to this result, 
that it must be done by an influence either mediate or imme- 
diate, and that no mode of influence besides these two is con- 
ceivable. 

By mediate influence we mean that which attends the em- 
ployment of second causes, operating according to the settled 
laws of mind ;—as where instruction removes ignorance, ar- 
gument produces conviction, and eloquence awakens emotion. 
There is a philosophical sense, in which the action of second 
causes on intelligent beings is properly ascribed to God ; just as 
we say he governs the animal, vegetable, and planetary worlds 
by laws appropriate to each. 

By immediate influence we mean that which is direct, with- 
out the intervention of second causes. Calvinistic preachers 
have always ascribed the renovation of a sinner in the large 
sense, to both these kinds of divine influence. When they 
speak of conversion, as including the Christian graces, or de- 
noting the commencement and progress of holiness in the heart, 
they refer to the direct agency of the Holy Spirit, and also to 
the instrumentality of means. But when they speak of regen- 
eration, as denoting merely the commencement of sanctifica- 
tion, and as being an instantaneous, not a progressive work, it 
is the immediate agency of God, and that only, to which they 
refer. 

You must be well aware that there are religious teachers now, 
of considerable name, who boldly aver that God does not, and 
cannot exert any other influence on the heart of a sinner than 
the mediate kind, which consists in the power of motives. A 
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popular preacher has been accustomed to use language like the 
following ; “In renewing men, the Spirit employs means. He 
does not come and take right hold of the heart, and perform an 
operation upon it; but he presents motives; he persuades by 
means of truth, ard the heart is overcome.”—‘ To change men’s 
hearts, requires only the presentation of truth by the Spirit of 
God. His influence differs not at all from that of the preacher, 
except in degree.’ Doubtless you have heard the sentiment 
maintained in the pulpit, or seen it ia theological discussions, 
that ‘the Spirit of God changes the sinners heart, just as we 
change &@ man’s purpose in any case by persuasion ; and that 
any direct influence, distinct from moral suasion, would be in- 
consistent with the laws of moral agency. 

To this theory I object in the first place, that it contradicts 
the plain declarations of the Bible. Not a twentieth part of 
the evidence on which I make this statement, can be or need 
be adduced here. “ Whose heart the Lord opened, that she at- 
tended unto the things that were spoken by Paul.” Ask any 
plain Christian to interpret this, and he will tell you here was a 
direct divine influence on the heart of Lydia, not only distinct 
from the influence of means, but expressly preparatory to the 
access of this influence. “ ‘I'he king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord; as the rivers of water he turneth it whithersoever 
he will.” How isthis? Suppose some one should ask, “ Does 
the Lord come, and take right hold of the king’s heart?” Yes, 
doubtless, for it is “‘ in his hand.”—Let such as feel a difficulty 
in this language, search for an interpretation. If there is a dif- 
ficulty, common sense did not create it, and need not stop to ex- 
plain it. But if illustration were needed, it might be found in 
one simple case of fact. Nehemiah prayed, with great impor- 
tunity and perseverance, that the king of Babylon’s heart might 
be “ turned,” to favor the re-building of Jerusalem. That heart 
was barricaded by policy, pride, and prejudice against the en 
terprize. But while no “ moral suasion” was brought to bear 
upon it, from argument and motives, or even froma knowledge 
of Nehemiah’s prayers having been offered ; it was effectually 
“turned,” in answer to those prayers, by an invisible influence 
from heaven. 

“ God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts.” How did God produce light? By 
the agency of Gabriel, or the instrumentality of other second 
causes? No, but by the immediate energy of his own word, 
“Let there be light.” So in regeneration, he shines in our 
hearts; ‘ Let there be love to God.’ Call this moral suasion, and 
what becomes of Paul’s analogy, in which consists the whole 
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significance of his language? Was light persuaded into ex. 
istence, at the beginning? Paul preached to the Corinthian 
converts, but the light that shined in their hearts, was an imme- 
diate influence of the Holy Spirit. 

“Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
How was Isaiah moved in uttering predictions of the Messiah ? 
Certainly by a direct influence of the Holy Ghost, not by moral 
suasion. ‘True the kind of influence in this case was very dif- 
ferent from that employed in regeneration; but it shows that 
immediate access to a human mind, is not impossible to Him 
who made it, nor inconsistent with the laws of moral agency, 
Again, al 

“Work out your salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you, to will and to do, of bis good pleas- 
ure.” How dees God work in men’s hearts, to produce holy 
volition and action? The theory says, by motives ;—* just as 
one man’s mind is influenced, in any case, by the persuasion 
of another.” But unperverted Christian experience says, ‘ An 
immediate, divine influence is super-added to the motives of the 
Gospel.’ 

I object to the theory of moral suasion, in the second place, 
because it subverts the scriptural doctrine of depravity. The 
question is, have the light and motives of the Gospel, when ex- 
hibited to the sinner, the same power to change his heart, that 
argument has to influence his judgment in common cases ? 
Suppose you state to him the common argument to prove the 
existence of God. He is an intelligent man; he sees the force 
of that argument fully ; his understanding is convinced. But 
suppose you proceed, and set before this same man, with equal 
clearness, the moral character of God; do you, by the same 
process, bring him to love it? If so his opposition to God be- 
fore, was not to his ¢rwe character; it was founded in mistake. 
All he needed was intellectual light to correct his false views of 
God, and then he was pre-disposed to love him ; for opposition 
to every false character of God, denotes a right, and not a crim- 
inal state of heart. 

Now this is not such a sinner as the Bible anywhere de- 
scribes. Paul speaks of men who were opposed to God, not 
merely by intellectual mistake, but “ their wnderstanding was 
darkened, because of the blindness of their heart.” The Jews 
rejected the Messiah, not because the means of moral suasion 
were wanting, but in using these means, “ the vei/ was on their 
hearts.” And Christ speaks of them, not as _pre-disposed to 
love the true character of God, if they had only been instruct- 
edso as to see it; “Ye have both seen and hated both me and 
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my Father.” The doctrine of Christ, as to the guilt of men, is, 
that they have light enough, but love darkness. ‘The theory 
of moral suasion is, that they have no love of darknes, but such 
as light and motives will remove. 

I object, in the third place, to this theory, because it subverts 
the Scriptual doctrine of special grace. 

“Tn regeneration,” it has been said, “the sinners heart is 
changed by the influence of truth and motives, presented by 
God ;—just as one man’s mind is changed in any case, by the 
persuasion of another.” How does the orator persuade bis 
hearers? By appeals to their understanding, conscience, pas 
sions, interest, &c. ; that is by addressing principles that are in 
the men already,—principles that are in a// men. He operates 
on their minds by an objeciive influence ; by the presentation 
of external motives, adapted to sway their purpose. ‘This is all 
he can do. But is this all that God can do? He addresses 
men by the solemn motives of the Gospel, through preaching, 
and other modes of presenting external means of persuasion 
But is this all that he can do? Certainly not; for besides the 
presentation of motives through the instrumentality of second 
causes, he can exert an immediate influence on minds, such as 
no man has the power of exerting on another man; and this is 
the influence which he does exert in regeneration. ‘T'o deny 
this is to deny special LTace. For if regeneration is produced 
by an influence the same as that employed by one man on the 
mind of another, in common perswasion, certainly it is not in 
any sense a supernatural work. It takes place according to 
the laws of nature, in the ordinary course of cause and effect. 

Why then is one sinner in an assembly regenerated, rather 
than others, who possess the same powers and principles of mor- 
alagency as he? An event occurs in this case, for which, ac- 
cording to the theory in question, there is no reason. A hun- 
dred men, of essentially the same intelligence and moral char- 
acter, listen to the same sermon. God addresses them all by 
the voice of the preacher; but only one of the hundred is sa- 
vingly renewed, and he by just the same influence, which is 
applied to all the rest without effect! On the theory of special 
grace, a good reason, (namely the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit,) is to be assigned for this difference of result ; but 
on the theory of moral suasion it is absolutely without any rea- 
son. 

The Scriptural representations of Christians as “ begotten 
through the Gospel,” and “born again by the word of God,” 
are in. no measure inconsistent with the doctrine of immediate, 
divine influence on the heart. God wrought miracles “by the 
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rod of Moses,” and “ by the hand of Paul ;” but the instrumen- 
tality employed, surely did not supersede his own supernatural 
agency. 

But it has been said, “'The power of God which creates and 
governs matter, is a very different thing from that which is ap- 
plied to minds. One is physical, the other can operate only 
through moral suasion.” It is very true, that the laws of mat- 
ter are different from those of mind; but it does not follow that 
the power of God by which different effects are produced, must 
be of different kinds, according to the nature of those effects. 
‘« Are we to conceive that the power proper to create inanimate 
matter could never create a thinking mind !—that angels and 
the souls of men were persuaded into being, by arguments and 
motives ; and that the material world was forced out of nothing, 
by the power of attraction !”* 

Great perplexity has arisen in recent discussions as to divine 
influence, from a very indefinite use of the term physical ; and 
from the assumption that a direct agency of God upon the heart 
in regeneration, must be a physical operation. ‘The power of 
one man to influence the mind of another man, is solely of 
the mediate kind, through motives. But it is neither becom- 
ing nor logical to infer, as sume have done, that the power of 
God is restricted in the same manner. His access to the heart 
may be immediate, and in regeneration must be so. The 
change in this case is moral; it is wrought in a moral agent; 
the effects produced are moral effects. But the power produ- 
cing the change, or the work itself, is not moral,—it is not 
physical, but supernatural. 

I know that there are good and respectable men, who have 
adopted the theory of moral suasion, and still do not mean to 
deny special grace. This latter doctrine they find sanctioned 
by the whole current of the Bible and of Christian experience. 
Hence they attempt to make out a complex theory ; and seem 
to maintain that besides the moral power of motives, (such as 
the orator brings to bear on his hearers,) there is super-added, 
in the regeneration of a sinner, a divine influence on his heart, 
which still is not a direct influence. “What is it then? Nota 
mediate influence, through the power of truth and motives. 
Not an immediate influence on the heart. What is this influ- 
ence? Not a few, 1 apprehend, who have begun to slide down- 
ward from the faith of our Calvinistic churches, but who have 
been accustonied to use the current language of Orthodoxy, as 
to divine influence, and verily suppose that they mean what 
this language imports ;—if they would look carefully at the 
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ground on which they stand, must be convinced that their fa- 
vorite theory of moral suasion, and the doctrine of special su- 
pernatural influence in regeneration, cannot both be true. 1 
have spoken thus freely, becauss I regard all speculations, 
which tend to exalt human instrumentality, and diminish a 
humble reliance on God, as fundamentally erroneous, and fatal 
to the spirit of genuine revivals. 

Another topic, which I would class under the general head 
of incorrect views concerning divine influence, is the theory 
which amounts to regeneration by self-love. 

Paul says “the carnal mind is enmity against God.” He 
did not mean against an imaginary and false character of God, 
such as ought to be hated; but against his ¢rue character. 
How is this enmity to be removed? Paul says, by such a 
change in the “carnal mind,” that it shall love holiness, and 
become “reconciled to God,” as he is ; in other words, by bring- 
ing up the human heart to the standard of the Bible. Another 
mode of removing this enmity, is, to bring down the character 
of God by such a modification of his attributes, that the “ en- 
mity” of the carnal mind towards it shall cease, without any 
radical change (in this mind) ; that is, with no change but such 
as will spontaneously occur in the sinner, from a change in his 
views as to the relations and feelings of God, towards himself. 
It was by appealing to the principle of self-love, and a corres- 
pondent modification of the gospel, that the Romish Missiona- 
ries in Eastern Asia, seemed likely to convert the whole heathen 
world. But after a fair experiment, it turned out that the con- 
verts were no better men than before; because “it was one 
thing to Christianize heathen, and quite ancther thing to hu- 
manize and heathanize Christianity.” 

Paley resolved virtue into,—“doing good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God, for the sake of everlasting hap- 
piness.” Bolingbroke, and the school of infidels to which he 
belonged, maintained that the “chief principle of action in every 
man must be regard to his own interest.” ‘The same sentiment 
has been, at diflerent periods, maintained by theologians, pro- 
fessedly of the Arminian, as well as of the Antinomian school. 
But it has been a subject of no small surprise to many, that the 
following statement should be made by a professed Calvinist, at 
this day ;—“ This self-love or desire of happiness, is the primary 
cause or reason of all acts of preference or choice, which fix 
supremely on any object.” Again, “ the being constituted with 
a capacity for happiness desires to be happy ; and knowing that 
he is capable of deriving happiness from different objects, con- 
siders, from which the greatest happiness may be derived, and 
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as in this respect he judges, or estimates their relative value, so 
he chooses, or prefers the one or the other, as bis chief good.” 
Again, the feelings of the sinner under the influence of self- 
love, are represented during a process adapted to excite intense 
interest, till at last,—“ he is willing to fix, and does in fact fix 
the eye of contemplation upon the object of holy affection, and 
does, with such glimpses of its glories as he may obtain, feel 
their attractions, and summon his heart to that love of God his 
Saviour, which is the only condition of his mercy.” 

This language certainly is not so precise as one could wish; 
but it seems unavoidable to understand it as meaning; ‘ That 
regard to his own happiness is the primary and proper spring 
of action, in every man ; that his moral character is determined 
solely by the object of his choice, or his estimate of his own in- 
terest, as correct or incorrect; that if he chooses the world, as 
his chief good, from self-love, he is an unholy man; but if he 
chooses God, from self-love, he is a regenerate man.’ And by 
that voluntary act in which he first prefers God to the world, 
from regard to his own interest, he becomes regenerate. 

Now I| have always supposed that where a man chooses one 
thing for the sake of another, as when he “ eats or drinks for 
the glory of God,” the latter is the chief, and the other a sub- 
ordinate object of regard. In some cases the subordinate is not 
chosen at all for its own sake, as where a bitter drug or the am- 
putation of a limb, is chosen to save life. At the most, there- 
fore, if he who loves God, does so with an ultimate regard to 
his own happiness; and if lie “who chooses the happiness of 
others, does so for the happiness he expects in seeing others 
happy,” (as the above mentioned writer believes ;) he makes 
God and his neighbor the secondary, and himself the primary 
and chief object of his regard. 

What then is the standard of duty? We have been accus- 
tomed to answer, the divine law. What does this require? 
“Thou shalt love,” (not TrHyseLF, but) “the Lorp tay 
Gop,— with ail thy heart.” Say that I exercise love to God, 
not because he requires it, not because he deserves it, but from 
the same motive as that with which I have loved wealth or 
worldly honor, namely, a desire of my own happiness, will God 
allow it, will common sense allow it to be a fulfilment of this 
great command ? Plainly, this would be to fix my supreme 
love not on God but on myself. 

But is it the object, or is it the motive of a voluntary affec- 
tion, that determines its character ? Its motive certainly. This 
is coincident with its supreme object, but not with its subordi- 
nate. I might choose to be burnt at the stake ; but who could 
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say whether this subordinate choice is holy or sinful, without 
knowing the ulterior motive ;—whether it is to get honor to 
myself, or to do honor to Christ? So if I choose God, the state 
of my heart is determined by the governing mofive ; is it be- 
cause I love his holy character? Then my choice is holy. Is 
it because he can make me happy? ‘The ultimate regard of 
my heart, (my motive) is not to God but myse'f. 

But is it wrong for me to regard my own interest ? No,—-I am 
commanded to do it, by Him who made me the special guardian 
of my own life and happiness; and required of me duties to 
my own soul, and my immediate connexions, which no one else 
can perform. But my self-love must be regulated by a proper 
regard to God, and the interests of the universe ; and of course 
must not be be the “primary cause” of my moral preferences; 
it must not exalt myself above the creation around me, and the 
Creator too. 

Any man may use language so as not to express his own 
meaning. But deliberately to admit that self-love must be the 
primary ground of moral affection, is to supersede all intelligent 
discussion, about regeneration, or any of the kindred doctrines 
of grace. ‘T'his one principle sweeps the whole away. There 
remains no radical distinction of character between the saint 
and the sinner. The most depraved individual on earth, or 
even among apostate spirits, doubtless is the centre of his own 
affections. And though he may have perverted views of what 
is his real interest, he means notwithstanding to act, and does 
act from a “ primary” regard to himself. And if this is the 
highest principle of action toa holy being, then an angel anda 
devil stand on the same ground, as to moral character ;—(in 
other words,) there is no distinction between holiness or sin. 

Besides, this theory would split the moral system into as many 
jarring parts, with as many centres of “ primary” affection as 
it contains individuals. It would set every moral agent at va- 
riance with every other moral agent, and with God hinneself. 
Whereas, the simple precept, “'Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart,”’—sets up another standard in every 
bosom. It establishes a common centre of moral affection to 
the universe of moral agents; and binds the hearts of all to 
each other, and to the throne of Jehovah. 

I intended to analyse the “ self-love theory,” in its practical 
bearings on revivals, and its tendency to subvert all correct 
views as to special divine influence. I intended to show how 
easy it is for a man, who has been thoroughly alarmed with 
fears of hell, to become persuaded that God is his friend, and 
will make him happy ; and thus to feel that he loves God, when 
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no spiritual change whatever has taken place in his heart. [| 
intended to show how easy it is for such a man to mistake his 
“love of happiness,” and his choice of heaven for conversion, 
while he has no “love of holiness.” But I must forbear to ex- 
tend these remarks. 

You will perceive, gentlemen, that in giving you my thoughts 
on so many points of prominent importance, in this day of revi- 
vals, I have been drawn into a train of observations, which 
could not well be res:ricted to narrow limits. Still there is one 
more head of remark, under which | will call your attention, to 
a few things in our theological and pulpit phraseology, which 
I fear tend to obscure, if not to subvert the scriptural doctrine 
of special divine influence. 

Probably there is some significance in the fact, that many 
preachers of the younger class, often mention in their sermons 
repentance, conversion, &c., while they rarely if ever use the 
word regeneration. They consider these words, however, as 
synonymous, though the authority of biblical and of theolo- 
gical usage decide otherwise. It is agreed on all hands, that 
the sinner is under immediate obligation to love God and repent; 
and that the only obstacle to his doing this, is his supreme love 
of sin. Now when this obstacle is removed, and the love of 
God begins in his heart, by what agency does it begin?  Isit 
his own agency or that of God, in which the change origt- 
nates? 'The Bible ascribes it to God, and the change it calls 
regeneration ; distinguishing by this term that beginning of 
holy affection in the heart by divine influence, from the contti- 
vance and developement of holy affection, under the same in- 
fluence. which it calls conversion, sanctification, &c. Hence 
we say, as the Bible Coes, concerning a man, who repented ;— 
but the Bible never teaches us to say, and we never presume 
to say, “he regenerated himself.” Vhe words are no more 
exactly synonymous in Christian experience, than in technical 
theology. ‘l’o illustrate my meaning by an analogy which is 
certainly imperfect,—(as analogies must be on this subject,) in 
the call “ Lazarus come forth,’—the voice, the re-animating 
influence was of God ;—the rising, and coming forth, was the 
act of Lazarus. Substantially the same difference exists between 
regeneration and repentance. Regeneration, the work of God 
on the heart, is done, but once ; repentance is needed daily. 
God’s breathing into Adam the breath of life, so that he became 
a living soul, was done but once ; Adam’s breathing and living 
was a continuous exercise of his vital functions. Man is created 
but once, born but once, but lives and walks daily. The 
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Christian is “ created anew,” and “ born again” but once, but 
repents every day of his life. 

The practical bearing of these remarks is this; some preach- 
ers speak of the sinners “ conversion,” “making himself a new 
heart” é&c. (for regeneration, as I said, is a term they avoid) 
by a formal act of his own will, resolving to do it. Accordingly 
conversion is put on a footing with any common transaction in 
which a man changes his mind. And the representations of 
a change of heart, as being a great, and serious, and difficult 
thing, are treated with an air of flippant severity, sometimes 
approaching to profaneness. But this loose, indefinite mode of 
describing conversion, be the preacher’s motive ever so good, is 
certainly liable to great and dangerous misapprehension? Re- 
generation, in its grave and scriptural import, may be synony- 
mous with conversion, but not with conversion as thus described. 
It is holiness and heaven begun in the soul by the Spirit of God. 
No regenerate man will be lost. But a man may be convert- 
ed from Mahometanism to Christianity, and be lost. He may 
be converted from Unitarianism to Calvinism, and be lost ;— 
converted from levity to thoughtfulness, and from thoughtful- 
ness to deep anxiety,-—and yet be lost. Nay, he may be con- 
verted from perfect indifference, or violent opposition to the Gos- 
pel, into a joyful believer that he is an heir of salvation, and yet 
be lost. 

Now when I hear a sinner told from the pulpit, that “con 
version is a mere volition,—a mere making up of his mind to 
embrace religion ;—that the change of his heart is wholly an 
affair of his own will” &c. I am.not sure that the sentiment 
intended to be taught is wrong; but I am quite sure that the 
practical tendency of such language is to mis-lead this sinner as 
to his dependence on the Holy Spirit, and to cherish in him a 
presumptuous reliance on himself. Especially is it so, when, to 
give prominence to his own voluntary agency in his conversion, 
the change of heart is represented as a thing perfectly easy to 
himself, but entirely beyond the reach of omnipotence, except 
as effected by the spontaneous movement of his own will; God 
being unable to control his moral exercises, consistently with his 
freedom as a moral agent. Edwards, speaking of views sim- 
ilar to these, says, “'I‘hus our own holiness is from ourselves, 
as its determining cause, and its original and highest source. 
Man is not dependent on God, but God is rather dependent on 
man in this affair; for he only operates consequentially in acts, 
in which he depends on what he sees we determine and do first. 
—What can more effectually encourage the sinner in present 
delays and neglects, and embolden him to go on in sin, in a pre- 
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sumption of having his own salvation at all times at his com- 
mand.” 

When it is said, “ It is as easy for a sinner to repent, as to 
remain impenitent,” the meaning may be right, but the language 
is not proper for the pulpit. ‘There is no difficulty for a man to 
choose that to which his whole heart is inclined; but is it as 
easy for him, to counteract all the moral habits, affections and 
inclinations of his heart, as to comply with these? The doc- 
trine of free-agency is to be maintained by appeals to conscious- 
ness, experience, and common sense ;—not to absurdity. Ga- 
briel is a free-agent ; but who would think it proper to illustrate 
his free agency, by affirming that, “it is as easy for him to 
blaspheme God, as to praise him !” 

As to the expression which represents conversion as consist- 
ing in “the sinner’s making up his mind to serve God ;”— 
though the preacher's meaning may be correct, (as it certainly 
may be) ;—the effect is that of a colloquial caricature of a sa- 
cred, scriptural truth. I mean that such is the effect, when this 
and other forms of expression are so employed, as virtually to 
leave out of view the Holy Spirit, and reduce the sinner’s moral 
renovation to the familiar level of an ordinary transaction. 
During those revivals which 1 have described in the foregoing 
pages, a certaiii minister, in a sermon on the new-birth, summed 
up his statemeui of the doctrine thus ; ‘ All I know concerning 
regeneration is, for one to draw up strong resolutions to keep 
the commandments of God.” This man was an avowed dis- 
believer in special, divine influence. At that day no one antici- 
pated, that in thirty years, substantially the same language 
would be employed by “ revival preachers,” to describe a change 
of heart. 

The ample scope given to my remarks, in the foregoing let- 
ters, has arisen from a deep conviction that the doctrines of 
grace, embraced by our Pilgrim fathers, and regarded as fun- 
damental, in the churches which they established, must owe 
their preservation and perpetuity amongst us, in no small de- 
gree, to the influence of Christian ministers. Just so far as 
these doctrines are modified, from a love of philosophical theo- 
ries, or from conformity to a vitiated taste, the sanctifying influ- 
ences of the spirit will forsake our churches, aud our ministrations 
will cease to be the power of God unto salvation to perishing 
souls. All who wish to see an uncorrupted Christianity handed 
down to coming generations, should guard against open attacks 
on its vital truths, and against equivocal forms of expression 
by which the simplicity and power of these truths may be ob- 
scured, and gradually subverted. 
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I must however add one caution in closing these Letters. 
While it has been my object to call your attention to several 
things which | think doubiful, and to others which I think de- 
cidedly wrong, in modes of preaching and conducting revivals 
—I would by all means advise you to avoid that hesitating and 
paralysing apprehension, which leads a minister to be so much 
afraid of being wrong, as to do nothing. Under God, the 
ministers of the nineteenth century have a mighty work to ac 
complish. Our own vast country is to be brought under the influ 
ence of tlie ¢ 4OSpi l. ‘The wide world is to be evangelizzd. ‘The 
day of slumber is past. The sacramental host of God’s elect 
are marshalled in arms, and wait for ministers to lead them on 
to victory. Grd on your armor then, soldiers of the cross ! 


The Captain of salvation heads the van, having on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name writen, Kinc or Kings, anp Lorp 
or Lorps! He has gone forth in the wiumplis of his grace, 


conquering and to conquer. Stubborn hearts, in numbers un 
exampled, Low before the all subduing influences of his Spirit 
From the east and west, from the north and south, glad voices 
are heard to mingle in songs of salvation. “ Awake O Zion 
put on thy strength !”—* Arise, shine, for thy li 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!” The great battle of 
God Alinighty will succeed these wonderful effusions of his 
Spirit. Wo to those inhabitants of the earth, who shall with 
stand all the overtures of the Reedeemer’s mercy, and be found 


ht iscome ; and 


~} 
Oo 


at last, among the incorrigible despisers of his grace !—whom 
the Lord will destroy with the breath of his mouth and the 
brightness of his coming ! 
Affectionately, yours WC. 
Ki. PortTER 
Walterboro, S. C. Jan. 1833. 


From Committee of Hampden Association to Rev. Leon 
ARD Woops, bD. v., Chairman of Committee of Pastoral 
Association. 


Dear Broruer, 

The questions which the Committee of the Pastoral Associa 
tion submit for our consideration, we will endeavor to answer, 
in accordance with the resolution of that body. The subject to 
which they refer, we consider of vital importance to the pros 
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perity, union, purity and glory of the churches; and that it 
ought to be examined thoroughly, in the light of Scripture and 
experience. And we hope that the result of the proposed ex- 
amination of it will be, a more Scriptural and zealous use of 
the means of promoting God’s work, aud a more decided resist- 
ance of all measures, which serve only to awaken passion, and 
substitute excitement for vital godliness. 

We will premise, in the the first place, that we fully believe 
in the necessity of divine influence to convert sinners,—to turn 
them from sin to holiness ;—that men are so entirely sold un- 
der sin, that they will never repent and embrace the Gospel, if 
the Holy Spirit be withholden, it they be not ** born of the Spir- 
it,”,—that reweneration is, in such a sense, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, that He must have all the glory of it. At the same time, 
we believe, that there is no such suspension of human liberty 
and action, that man, at any moment, ceases to be accountable. 
It is effected by the special operation of God upon free moral 
agents, in such a manner as that they are not conscious of its 
destroying, impairing, or suspending their agency. We see 
not why He, who made man free, cannot control his powers, 
and turn his will and affections from sin to holiness consistently 
with his freedom. “ You, hath he quickened who were dead 
in tresspasses and sins.” We fully believe, too, in the free 
agency of men; that they have the power of choosing and re- 
fusing, in view of motives; and yet, that they will invariably 
choose the evil and refuse the good, unless they are drawn by 
the Father, or enabled by his special influence to come to 
Christ. We preach, therefore, the necessity of divine influence, 
the dependance of the s'nner and his obligations to submit im- 
mediately to God. In our views on these points, we are very 
harmonious. We rejoice in them ourselves, and feel that they 
afford a solid ground of hope for success in our labors. , 

With grateful praise to our glorious Lord, we are permitted to 
say, that we have not labored in vain, nor spent our strength 
for nought andin vain. Our churches have been increasing in 
numbers, and we believe, too, in vital godliness. Within twen- 
ty years, our congregations have been visited with repeated ef- 
fusions of the Holy Spirit, in a greater or less degree. Some 
of them, with no less than from three to eight seasons of special 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 'The year 1831 was 
particularly distinguished by revivals, within our bounds. Ele- 
ven of our societies enjoyed the presence, and experienced the 
triumphs of the Divine Spirit, in the conviction and hopeful 
conversion of sinners. We know of no period, when the work 
of God was revived in so many of our congregations, at the same 
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time, though it had been before more powerful and lasting in 
some of them. 

As to the characteristics of these revivals, there have been 
some things common to them all, and some which have been 
peculiar. We believe, that every genuine revival is the work 
of God. ‘The Gospel is preached with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. ‘lhe word of God arrests the attention of 
sinners; and their minds and the minds of Christians begin to 
contemplate the subject of salvation, with self-application, and 
with an interest, in some measure, proportionate to its infinite 
importance. As it is “ that one and the self same Spirit, divid- 
ing to every man severally as he will, which worketh,” through 
the same means, in all; the essential characteristics of every 


genuine revival will be much the same. 
The first tokens of anything special, of what we would 
term the movings of the Spirit upon the minds of the 


congregation, have usually appeared in an increased solem- 
nity, and a more marked attention to the word; in more 


| 


numerous assemblies on the Sabbath. and al occasional meet- 


ings in the week ;—in a more general waking up among 
Christians to the duty of prayer, and in greater humility, peni- 
tence and fervency in their supplications. "hese tokens have 
sometimes passed off, and the hone of a revival has been blast 
ed. But when they have continued, the anxious inquiry has 


soon been heard from one and another, ‘ what shall we do to be 
saved.’ In some cases this inquiry has spread rapidly, and 
there has suddenly been a rushing of the people to the assem- 
blies for religious worship and instruction, in others, the inquiry 
has extended itself more gradually. But in proportion as this 
anxious feeling prevails, we have found that worldly and sinful 
amusements are abandoned, and mere temporal concerns re- 
garded as of minor importance. We have seen the whole con- 
gregation broueht to a stand. and the minds of all turned. ap 
parently, to contemplate, with deep solicitude, eternal scenes. 
In those days, the word of God was precious, and the heart and 
conscience felt its authority. 'The same means, the same truths, 
the same sermon which had made no impression, now alarmed 
the sinner and subdued him to the obedience of faith. Reli- 
gious meetings, at these times, were distinguished by a death- 
like stillness, by earnest, anxious attention, and sometimes by 
weeping and the sigh of distress. "The inconvenience of a 
crowded throug, many of whom could not sit, occasioned no un- 
easiness throughout a long service. 

Every one seemed absorbed, as if alone, in the great subject 
of personal salvation. Rarely have we noticed any bodily ag- 
tations, any out-cries, any resort to self-righteous, fanatical do- 
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ings and feelings to obtain relief and comfort. In some instan- 
ces, individuals have, under a lively sense of their danger, been 
deprived of strength, and manifested much agony of feeling, 
These and similar peculiarities, have always taken place, under 
the alarms and fears awakened by a deep conviction of e X Pos- 
edness to divine wrath; and they have, uniformly, appeared 
among those, who had been the most thoughtless, ignorant and 
inattentive on the subject of religion,—whose conscience had 
been in so deep a sleep, under the power of sin, that they were 
insensible of their accountability to God. ‘These things we 
have considered as adventitious, or such as may come and go, 
and the subjects of them remain “in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity.” 

Some of the revivals, which we have been permitted to wit- 
ness among our people, have been attended with considerable 
animal excitement; and others, with little apparenily of this, 
even in the same place and under the same general directions. 


A great decree of this, we have regarded as unfavorable. _ 
by a calm and plain exhibition of truth we have endeavored to 
turn it to good account. ‘The effects of sympathy, too, we have 
witnessed, when a whole community have been awakened to 
eternal concerns. 'Thisis a principle which should not be over- 
looked, but properly directed. Its influence may be the harbin- 


ger of serious alarm and conviction of sin, or it may not. We 
have seen persons much affected, who could give no other rea- 
son for their being so, except that others were anxious about 
their salvation. We have seen the awakened sinner, when 
hearing others tell how they found peace, work up his feelings 
to what he deemed a corresponding state, and then, under the 
idea that he had attained toa place of safety, rejoicing in hope. 
We have felt it to be very important, to guard against the delu- 
sions of this principle. By mistaking the excitements and im- 
aginings of this, for conviction and on ion to Christ, we be- 
lieve that many have been deluded and perished. Not a few, 
who were alarmed and appeared to be anxious for a time, and 
then expressed much joy, in the persuasion that they had expe- 
rienced a change of heart, we have seen, with grief, return to 
their former state, like the dog to his vomit. They were W rought 
upon by sympathy and imagined that they had those feelings 
and views, which others expressed as essential to this great 
change. 

The subjects of these revivals, who have given us substantial 
evidence of their conversion to God, were thoroughly convinced 
that they were lost, undone, condemned sinners, before they 
submitted to Christ. They struggled, a longer or a shorter time 
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in the vain attempt to recommend themselves unto God. The 
lesson of immediate, unconditional submission, they found it 
difficult to understand and practice. Salvation by grace alone, 
was tothem a mystery, until experience taught them the empti- 
ness of every other source of help, and that unless God had 
mercy on them they must perish. When they cast themselves 
in all their pollution and guilt, upon the atonement and grace 
of Christ, feeling that their condeimnation was just, and ceasing 
to look for deliverance to any other quarter, they have found 
peace. Now, their hearts were drawn out in praise toGod and 
benevolence to men. "They ex perience | great delight in spirit- 
ual exercises,—in contemplating the character and government 
of God, and the grace and command of Christ, and felt, that 
his “ yoke was easy and his burden light.” At the same time, 
they manifested much solicitude, lest they should be deceived, 
lest they should rest on false evidence and embrace a false hope. 
They were, generally, very slow to cherish the hope, that they 
But they 


were actually born of God. but they were, uniformly, so deep- 


| 
ly convinced of their entire depravity, that they ascribed the 
change to the sovreign grace and power of God. ‘The lan- 
cuage of the apostle was the language of their experience : 
“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but ac 
cording to his mercy he saveth us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

One characteristic of the revival in 1831, was its compara- 
tive shortness. Some of the revivals, with which portions of 
this heritage of God had, previously, been blessed, continued 
from one year to another, but this was likea short passing show- 
er. The reason of this may be, so far as human agency is 
concerned, either the unusual degree of animal feeling which 
was awakened, or an undue dependence on the extraordinary 
means which were employed. Many, however, have been add- 
ed to the church as the fruit of this work of grace. ‘The 
churches have been strengthened as to numbers, and we hope 
in piety and good works ; but whether they have been strength- 
ened, as to union and subordination to the order of Christ, re- 
mains to be seen. ‘Time and trial must prove how much fruit 
has been gathered to eternal life. 

But one characteristic of most of the revivals that have bles- 
sed our churches, we would more particularly notice. It is said 
by the prophet that “when the Lord sball build up Zion he 
will appear in his glory.” This has been exemplified. Our 
eyes and our hearts unite in the testimony. ‘That He was 
present, working according to his pleasure, we felt there was no 
doubt. We thought of Elijah, when, under a sense of the di- 
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vine presence in the still small voice, he hid his face in his man- 
tle, and of Isaiah, when he saw the glory of God. All animal 
excitement was allayed ; all passionate emotions subdued. God 
was there. The sinner trembled; fearfulness surprised the 
hypocrite. The wicked were convinced, and felt themselves 
justly condemned, and cast themselves upon the divine mercy, 
We seemed, in the midst of our labors, but to “ stand still and see 
the salvation of God.” In one instance, where there was much 
unhallowed feeling and division in a church, the Spirit came 
down, in the midst of it, and wrought for his name’ssake. The 
sovreignty and riches of divine grace were most illustriously dis- 
played. The truth, that God is the author of geauine revivals, 
we have been taught in our own experience. ‘The scene. 
where he works and converts many, is as different as light and 
darkness from those excitements, awakened by human instra- 
mentality operating, only, on the sympathies and passions of our 
animal nature. 

Constituted as men are, and prone as they are to self-righteous 
efforts, to do and live, there will be, in all times of special atten- 
tion to religion, more or less mere animal excitement, and exer- 
tions to recommend themselves unto God. "These things are 
not to be violently resisted, but removed by presenting and urg- 
ing those truths which belong to the work of the Spirit, in con- 
vincing of sin and turning the heart to Christ. So far as our 
experience has testified, a revival ofien takes its visible character 
from its beginnings, and from those whose influence gains the 
ascendency. If it cominence among the more ignorant class, 
among those to whom the subject of religion is new, there is 
usually more excitement at first; and if those who direct are 
full of strong feeling, with little experience and knowledge, the 


g, 
same thing is manifest among others. 

Experience has taught us to rejoice with trembling, when a re- 
vival commences; and to fear lest souls shall perish through false 
hopes. On this point, we have learnt to be exceedingly solici- 
tous. Ins anes, not a few, have shown us, that those who are 
awakened and convinced of sin may lose their impressions and 
become more hardened ; and those who, in their own estimation 
and that of others, are converted to God, may return to their 
former state of feeling and practice. Many have come up to the 
help of the Lord, with much zeal, in times of great religious 
excitement, who have gone back when the fervors of the occa- 
sion are passed, to cast suspicion upon the work of God and to 
resist the truth by their errors and ungodly influence, under the 
name of Christian. The fruits of revivals are not to be deter- 
mined by those who are active in them only during their pro- 
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gress, who stay not to witness their results; nor by those who 
do not mingle in them, and yet undertake to teach ind decide on 
every thing pertaining to them. Of these classes there are 

some, at the present day, who would direct the public mind on 
this momentous subject, whose views would be corrected, by en- 
gaging in the labors of revivals and watching their results, as 
stated pastors are obliged to do. a is much more zeal 
anxiety, joy and hope expressed, often, at such times, than there 
is of holy fruit, brought forth with patie nce by the good and 
honest heart, in the final result. The fruits of righteousness 
have fallen short of our anticipations, even when we counted 
on many as subje cts of renewing grace ; yet a great number, 
have been added to the churches of such, we have good reason 
to believe, as shall be saved. We have had opportunity to wit 

ess their ( _— in character, and to see the power of godliness 
nesinne them m times of temptation, and in the hour of 
death. We inbina in many instances, been much comforted 
and encouraged, in beholdmg the religion, embraced in a revi- 
val, shining more and more in obedience and devotedness to 
God, and filling the closing scene with holy joy and heavenly 
peace. While the progress of the work bas, in some cases 
awakened much visible opposition, and drawn out the enemy 
from his concealment, in others, its power has so turned the cur 
rent of public opinion, that the enmity of the heart to God has 
been vented only in private, and expressed by individuals whose 
consciences were disturbed by serious reflection. But, generally, 
the effect of revivals has been very happy upon society. Often 
has it softened asperities and healed old difficulties which exist- 
ed among individuals. It has driven out of practice sinful and 
vain amusements, which served to kill time and destroy souls, 
such as balls, assemblies for drinking and gambling and so 
forth. Ofien has it put a new moral aspect upon the whole 
community. Instead of idling away the Sabbath and neglect- 
ing the institutions of God, the inhabitants have become a 
church-going people, who listen to the word, enter the Sabbath 
School, favor benevolent objects, and contribute to promote the 
cause of Christ. 

In most cases, perhaps in all, the holy fruit has been sufficient 
to prove, that the revivals which have blessed us, were the work 
of God, though often marred, and, it may be, shortened by the 
infirmities, pride and self-sufficiency of men. We have no 
doubt that the § Spirit, sometimes, departs and the Lord frowns, 
because men, in their pride, bring unhallowed fire to the altar, 
or stretch out their hand to help in an unauthorized manner, 
forgetful of their dependence, and of God’s jealousy for the hon- 
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or of his own name and grace. But when we have seen many 
in these times of merciful visitation, become new creatures, al- 
most in mental capacity, and wholly so in a moral and spiritual 
sense, we have understood, more perfectly, the declarations of 
the divine word, that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, and to depart froin evil is understanding.” 

We are fully convinced, that nothing is wanting but genuine 
revivals, to spread the triumphs of the cross and bring the whole 
world to the obedience of faith. The frequency) of their occur- 
rence under the preaching of the word, we hail as a harbinger 
of the glorious days. But we feel that there is great danger of 
their being corrupted, by the wisdom of the world, and of being 
turned to scenes of display for human pride and _self-righteous- 
ness. 

With respect to the means, by which the work of God has 
been promoted among us, they are such as have been common- 
ly employed by the Orthodox churches and ministers in New 
England,—such as we believe the word of God sanctions. And 
we can testify, that they have been mighty through God. 


Nothing very remarkable has, in this respect, distinguished the 
beginnings of these seasons of divine mercy. ‘The plain and 
continued exhibition of divine truth on the holy Sabbath has 
been the means, effectual perh tbove all others, of inciting 
Christians to duty and alarming the consciences of sinners. 
And we have noticed impressions mace in this way, gradually 
deepening, until Christians have come out to do something for 
Christ, and sinners have begun to inquire what they must do 


to be saved. Prayet meetings, one or more in a week, to seek 
for the Spirit have frequently been the harbinger of the coming 
time of refreshing. Sometimes the improving of a funeral oe- 
casion, or some alarming event in Providence by urging the 
great subject of salvation, has roused the careless and led the 
Christian to self-examination and move earnest prayer. The 
awakening or hopeful conversion of persons, who were in some 
respects conspicuous, has sometimes been the means of bringing 
many to consideration. 

In these times of refreshing, we have regarded the Sabbath 
as a day of peculiar interest, which we have endeavored to 1m- 
prove in three public services, with a prayer-meeting, in some 
instances, in the morning and at noon. One stated lecture in 
the week has been common, and, sometimes, three or four in 
different parts of the congregation, if it were large. In addition 
to these, it has been usual to have one or two meetings for pray- 
er, and for exhortation by the pastor and by the leading officers 
of the church. Visiting from house to house, as time could be 
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found, has been observed. When some were discovered to be 
under serious impressions, a meeting particularly for this class 
has been usually held every week, in which the instruction was 
adapted by the pastor to their case. Private praying-circles of 
believing females by themselves, and of brethren by themselves, 
have been blessed. Church conferences and seasons for prayel 
with fasting have been attended, in some instances, with great 
interest. With the pastor and leading members of the church 
as laborers, we have seen the work of God go forward with pow 

er in the use of these means, without any help from abroad 
and hundreds brought hopefully to embrace Christ for right 
eousness and life. ‘The multiplicity of public religious meet- 
ings in times of revival, is not without its dangers. Secret 
prayer, reading the Bible and self-examination, so important to 
the inquiring and to others, are in danger of being neglected 
Besides, some will begin to depend on meetings and to make @ 
hem. Others will judge of their state, a 

cording as they enjoy themselves at meetings, or not. Others 
again will become unstable and re tless. or creatly excited, and 
seem to think that religion consists much in all this. and in 
some public exhibition of themselves in prayer and exhortation 

In the revivals of 1831, we combined these means, as many 
did and are now doing, in Protracted meetings. One or more 
of these was held in most of our churches during the season 
In almost every instance, there was some special attention ex 
isting, or some indications of a revival, previous to the holding 
of the meeting. ‘These meetings were continued from three to 
five days. very day there were two public services, and one 
or more in the evening. ‘The intervals were spent in prayet 
both social and private. At the close of the whole process, 
those who were inquiring and desired to be addressed and pray 
ed with, were requested, either to remain after the congregation 
had dispersed, or to go to another place assigned for the purpose. 
We believe the Spirit of God attended these rie elings ina creat 
eror less degree. But the result, in most cases, did not equal 
the expectations of some. That they were instrumental of 
much good, in quickening Christians and awakening sinners 
we have no doubt. 

We have stated, in general, the means by which the revivals 
which have blessed us, have been promoted ; and now we will 
answer the other part of your third inquiry, viz. What are the 
doctrines and mode of preaching? The doctrines which we 
hold, as the doctrines of the Gospel, are those which are com 
monly termed Orthodox; the doctrines of the reformation, as 
expressed ‘in general, in the shorter catechism ;—the sam« 
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which our Puritan fathers held, as explained and held by Ed- 
wards, Bellamy, Dwight and others;—the doctrines of grace, 
which bring salvation to men, “ according to the eternal purpose 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” These we endeavor to preach according to their order 
and relative importance; and in such a manner as to make 
them bear upon the hearts and consciences of men. We have 
not been in the habit of discussing them in a metaphysical way, 
or exhibiting them in connexion with what is termed, the phil- 
osophy of religion; but have labored to present them as the 
revelation of God, and to urce them upon the conscience by his 
authority. In the same practical manner, in which the spirit 
has recorded them, we have endeavored to bring them out in 
their length and breadth. In times of revival we have perhaps 
dwelt more on the doctrine of depravity, showing the state, char- 


acter and destiny of sinners in the light of God’s law ;—on the 
necessity of special divine influence to renew the heart, on the 
distinguishing grace of God in the bestowment of this influ- 


ence, on the claims of God upon men and their obligations to 
submit, on the atonement of Christ and the riches of his grace. 
We have endeavored to show men that God must have mercy 
on them, or they will certainly perish ;—to persuade them im- 
mediately to repent and comply with the offer of salvation 
threugh Jesus Christ. We have pressed these things unow them 
by every argument drawn from their accountability, from the 
commands and sanctions both of the law and gospel of God, 
and from a regard to the judgement of the great day. ‘To ad- 
dress sinners and treat them as free moral agents, has ever been 
our practice; and we have labored earnestly to press their obli- 
gations to an immediate compliance with the terms of salva- 
tion. This we have supposed to be perfectly consistent with 
their entire dependence on divine mercy. We have taught 
them that the only reason why they did not choose religion 
was, that they loved darkness rather than light ;—that the guilt 
and the blame of the refusal, and of their alienation of heart 
from God, were entirely their own ;—that their love of sin, op- 
posing will and wicked heart formed no excuse ;—that this was 
their condemnation, “ Light had come into the world, and they 
loved darkness rather than light ;—tkat they hated the light 
and would not come to the light, lest their deeds should be re- 
proved.” We have proclaimed these things, “in season and 
out of season,” in written sermons and extemporaneous dis- 
courses, and in private conversation. But while we have en- 
deavored to preach the Gospel and have been permitted to see 
sinners, under its joyful sound, turning to God, we have noth- 
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ing whereof to glory. “The excellency of the power is of God 
and not of us.” We have much reason for humiliation when 
we remember our deficiency in wisdom and knowledge, and in 
the manner of preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Your fourth inquiry respecting “the estimate we have formed 
of the utility of Protracted meetings, and our opinion of the 


manner in which they should be conducted in order to be most 


conducive to the interest of the church.” we could answer with 
more decision and satisfaction if we had more experience on the 
subject. 3y having Protracted meetings in our own congrega 
tions, we have manifested our approbation of then And this 
approbation we do not wish to withhold, conducted as the y hav 
been within our personal knowledge. But still, we feel a back- 


wardness in resorting to them as a means, powerful above all 
others, in promoting the work of God. "There are some rea- 
sons in favor of them, which, in theory, seeni to have much 
weight. ‘The principal one is, that they present and ke ep be- 


fore the mind the great subject of salvation, and press it, as the 
great concern, with constant appeals to the heart and conscience 
And as the truth is the grand instrument by which the Spirit 
works to convert men, this mode of presenting it must be very 
powerful in its effeets. 

But it is quite doubtful in our minds, whether experience will 
confirm this reason, and show that these meetings are, in 
any respect, to be set above those means which have been com 
monly used among us. We have seen greater results from the 
continued use of these, than from any Protracted meeting with 
in our bounds. ‘The truth is, that the word, when brought be- 
fore the mind and kept there after the manner of these meet 
ings, may produce much excitement, may awaken strong feel 
ing, but unless the Spirit give it effi no saving effects will 


follow. ‘There are some evils and dangers attending them, 
which are not so directly incident to the ordinary means of pro 
moting God’s work. Constituted as men are, much excitement 
of animal feeling cannot well be avoided. 'T'o produce this is, 
indeed, their natural tendency. In prospect of a meeting of 
this kind, much expectation is awakened, and great dependence 
is placed upon it. It is confidently assumed, that now the 
work of God will surely triumph. A state of feeling is pro- 
duced which is rather fitted for disappointment and desponden 
cy, than for a scene of protracted displays of divine mercy in 
the conversion of sinners. Amidst the preparations and the 
doings, and the bustle of the occasion, the natural tendency of 
the whole is, to draw off the minds of Christians from that sim- 
ple and humble reliance on God for help, and that penitent and 
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believing looking to him, in despair of effectual aid from any 
other source, which are necessary in order to obtain the divine 
blessing. We think this must be evident from the nature of the 
case, and from the selfish nature of men.—-They tend, also, to 
make Christians and others discontented with the usual, or ordi- 
nary means of grace, to produce an excessive love ol excite- 
ment, and to desire such seasons merely for the pleasure which 
they afford. Sinners, too, will cherish the idea that they may 
rest at ease, that they cannot get religion until a Protracted 
meeting comes. Churches will demand their frequent repeti- 
tion, their periodical seasons of excitement and etlort, and of 
apathy and inaction. ‘That affectionate confidence in thei pas- 
tors, which is necessary to their usefulness, will be dissipated, 
while they are away from their own flocks much of the time, 
laboring in Protracted meetings. ‘These and similar evils, it 
seems to us, will attend the general prevalence of this system 
of means. 

Considering the natural proneness of the human heart to su- 
perstition,—to depend on religious forms, and plans of its own 
devising,— to be pleased with things new, attractive and ex¢ iting, 
and to rest in them as a substitute for humble piety and a pa 
tient continuance in well doing, we feel opposed to much par- 
ade, and the sound of a trump 


before us, in the use of the 


means of reviving God’s work. We look for more saving fruit, 


from the effect of those silent and humble labors of faithfulness, 
which do not put on the appearance of ostentation, nor cry “lo! 
here, or lo there ;” but which urge the truth upon men, uniformly, 
in public and in private, and with the powerful sanction of that 
Christian temper and example which are peculiar to the true 
children of God. We do feel that great display in men and 
measures, in this matter, is not among the most encouraging 
signs of the times. It is our decided opinion that Protracted 
meetings should not become common, by being too often re- 
peated. ‘They may be useful to wake up a stupid community, 
and occasionally employed to give a spring to the thoughts and 
affections of Christians; but they are too sacred, or too exciting 
to come every few months. But experience must yet decide 
upon their utility in New England, above those means which 
have been in use. We express our opinion from what we have 
witnessed, not confidently, but in the way of caution. 

The manner of conducting these meetings, which has been 
described, we approve. ‘The ministers who officiate in them 
should come from the immediate vicinity, without preferring one 
above another, if they be strictly evangelical. We think the 
effect upon the churches and upon the ministry will be bad, if 
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none are employed except those of celebrated name froma dis- 
tance, or if these are principally depended on. Let the whole 
be managed in the most simple and unostentatious manner. 
The church, where a meeting is about to be held, should be pre- 
pared by humiliation and penitence before God, and by proper 
instruction as to their entire dependence on his grace, and as to 
the uselessness of the means, about to be employed, without the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. ‘lhe preaching on the 
occasion should be of that character which aims to bring up 
Christians to the duty of holy living, and “to convince sinuers 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgement,” to exalt the Sa- 
viour, and persuade men to come to him for life. Attempts 
merely to excite the passions or to make up feeling ;—measures 
calculated to lead alarmed and ignorant men to mistake the true 
nature of conversion to God, and to rest on their own self-confi 
dent purposes, urged as a condition of relief from their fears, 
should be studiously avoided. 'l'o promise them salvation, if 
they will come out from the assembly and show themselves on 
the Lord’s side, and to pronounce them converted to their face, 
when their alarm subsides, and some different modification of 
feeling takes place, ought to be re] robated as a direct way to de 
stroy souls rather than to save them. If Protracted meetings 
are used, the same caution should be observed, in guarding against 
self-deception, against all measures which lead to this, and which 
will give birth to false hopes, false confidence and vain glory, as 
has been observed by those who have labored inh revivals viin 
much success in past times. ‘The preaching, therefore. should 
be discriminating ; the deceiver should be weighed, his false refu 
ges exposed, and the danger of delusion plainly urged. Under 
the influence of excited religious feeling, we are in danger of 
judging hastily that anxious sinners are converted, when there 
is some change in their state, which affords them joy; or 
through delicacy, or want of discernment and knowledge of the 
truth and of the depths of Satan, we may encourage those to 
hope, or embrace them as Christians, who ought to be rebuked, 
and told that they are yet intheirsins. Protracted meetings might 
be more useful to the churches, ifthey were always improved as 
seasons of laying the axe at the root of the tree, and of hewing 
down every one which did not produce good fruit. It is important 
that there should be a thorough investigation of the Christian 
character, as the word of God presents it, and a clear and dis- 
tinct exhibition of the marks of grace, together with all those 
delusive imitations of them by which many are beguiled and 
ruined. Such a heart searching operation should every Pro- 
tracted meeting be. Let ministers and Christians bring every 
VOL. VI.—NO. VIII. 39 
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one to the test of the divine word, and require distinct exhibi- 
tions of the fruit of the Spirit ; and then the church would rise 
in glory and in strength, and not be weakened by the acces- 
sion of those who are unstable as water, who are carried about 
by every wind of doctrine, whose fruit is dead, and whose pri- 
vate life and conversation are a libel on true godliness. 

In answer to your fifth inquiry we remark, that we have rea- 
son to believe, there ‘are some doctrines and some irregularities 
in practice, against which it is important to guard the churches 
at the present day.’ Under the cover of changing the phrase- 
ology or terms used in Theology, and of explaining some im- 
portant truths, more intelligibly, we fear that positive error is 
making its way into the church. To unsettle the common 
mode of thinking on the grand truths of Orthodoxy, and the 
common language of thought, has ever been the first step in the 
downward road to heresy. We look, therefore, at an effort like 
this, with alarm. ‘To unsettle the language of the Orthodox 
churches, by which they express their faith, and which they un- 
derstand, is to unsettle the truth which they profess to believe. 
And we actually find that there is a wide diilerence in fact, if 
we can understand terms, between the statements and explana- 
tions which some make of the doctrines of native depravity, of 
regeneration, of divine agency, &c. and those which have been 
received and understood by the churches of the Orthodox. 
We cannot but think, afier looking at these statements, that 
their tendency is to undermine the faith, as it was once deliver 
ed to the saints. We give full credit to the motives of those 
who have ventured upon this innovation; and we believe, they 
sincerely think, that it removes difficulties. But, although it 
changes the place of these difficulties, which are objected to by 
the unhumbled, we cannot see that it removes them at all. It is 
a vain thing to attempt to brit g the Gospe ‘| down to the reason 
and apprehension of depraved man, and clear it of all objection 
on his part. We cannot but think, that the tendency of this 
new exposition of the docirines, is downward to Arminianism, 
and that the controversy on this subject, is the same precisely, 
with that by which the church has been agitated in past ages. 
There is nothing new in fact, in this “new divinity,” as it is 
termed. Overthrow Pelagianism, root and branch, and you 
overthrow this new theory. It has been manifest, that its 
young disciples do not walk merely in the steps of their masters; 
but they go beyond, and urge human ability in the matter of 
salvation, to the exclusion of any divine efficiency, beyond what 
is exerted in sustaining the powers and preserving the existence 
of men. In their endeavors to make men feel their responsi- 
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bility, they set aside special divine influence in regeneration. 
In urging the free agency of men, which we all fully believe, 
they seem to make them independent agents ; and to show that 
their depravity is of such a nature, that divine influence is not 
absolutely essential to turn them to God.—But our limits will 
not suffer us to dwell on this subject. We fear that the direc- 
tions given to sinners, and the measures adopted to promote re- 
ligion, growing out of these peculiar views, are dangerous to the 
souls of men. Are sinners in no danger of a false hope, when 
they are told while trembling with fears of wrath, that nothing 
more is necessary to their conversion than a change of purpose, 

a change of such a nature, as they often have occasion to make 
in their daily business ;—when they are told to make themselves 
a new heart and convert themselves, while their dependence on 
divine influence is kept out of view, and they are not instructed, 
that God must give them a new heart, and form a right spirit 
within them? These two things must come together and 
be exhibited together, in their true light, else we shall have the 
omnipotence of the human will on the one side, or the equally 
destructive error of fatality, on the other. 

From the views to which we have referred, have no doubt 
arisen those peculiar measures which have been devised to awa 
ken the feelings, and bring sinners to form the purpose to serve 
God. The design is good, but the result is often deceptive 
To set about getting up a revival, mechanically, as we set about 
accomplishing any worldly project, in which the hearts of all 
who shall be concerned are interested, is to be expected of those 
who believe, that the whole work belongs to man, and that th 
result is the mere fruit of his efforts. ‘That they should resort 
in pursuit of their object to various measures of human device 
and often to unwarrantable means of pe aes is not -— 
wondered at. When any system of religious belief lea 
such results, it is to be su specte <1 that it is not of G id. Against 
such departures, from the Orthodox views and practice which 
have been received as resting upon the oracles of God, we fee 
that there is occasion to warn the churches.—It may x owing 
to the insiduous influence of those sentiments which draw away 
the heart from a full and practical belief in the necessity of « 
vine influence toturn men to God and preserve the Christian, that 
many churches so recently refreshed and enlarged, have relaps 
ed into a state of spiritural indifference. No doubt they need to 
be, and perhaps are about to be, taught anew, that God is the au- 
thor of every genuine revival ; that he is jealous for the honor 
of his name, and will be acknowledged, and adored and 
sought unto, as the efficient agent in the conversion of men. 
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Your last inquiry, viz. “ What in your view ought ministers 
and Christians to do, in order to secure the continuance and in- 
crease of the special operations of the Holy Spirit, and to render 
the influence of the Gospel general and permanent,”’—we re- 
gard as of the highest importance ; and yet unless we extend 
this communication to an undue length, we must answer it in 
a very general manner. 

Ministers and Christians must humble themselves before 
God and submit to the teachings of his word, and let alone all 
matters of doubtful disputation which gender strife. More 
deeply must they feel their dependence on God, and seek the 
blessing of the Spirit more earnestly. 

Ministers must, first and above all, strive to partake in larger 
measure, of the spirit of Christ. ‘They must possess the same 
uncompromising regard to the glory of God, the same constrain- 
ing and disinterested benevolence towards the souls of men, the 
same fixed and decided purpose of heart in the labors of the 
Gospel, the same meekness, forbearance and patience, which 
distinguished our divine Lord in his ministry on earth. They 
must draw the instruciion which they give to the people, more 
directly from the fountain of truth. ‘The word of God, “ this 
broad land of wealth unknown; where hidden glory lies,” 
must occupy more of their time and attention, until they be- 
come familiar with it in all its length and breadth; and, with 
greater simplicity, must they depend on Christ for wisdom, and 
look for his spirit to guide them into all truth. We fear that the 
Bible, as a practical, experimental Book of God, by which ac- 
tions and feelings must be tried, is neglected, at least in some 
measure, and its authority, in all matters of faith and holy liv- 
ing not sufficiently felt by those who minister at the altar. The 
power of Gospel piety and example will give an efficacy to their 
public preaching which few can perseveringly resist. And in 
contending for the faith, they must rest, with less confidence, 
on human reason and wisdom, and depend more entirely on 
‘the sword of the Spirit,’and use it more skilfully. They must 
preach not themselves, their own speculations and theories, but 
Christ Jesus, the Lord ; and do this patiently and faithfully, in 
season and out of season. ‘hey must exhibit the doctrines of 
the Gospel, in the plain practical way in which they lie in the 
Scriptures, and urge them upon their hearers whether they will 
hear or forbear, depending on God for success, and not upon 
plans and schemes of their own devising. ‘Ihen will the word 
be mighty through God. 

Shades of difference in sentiment, which do not affect the 
vitals of the Gospel, must not interrupt harmony. ‘That they 
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be united, too, in the manner of using the means of promoting 
God’s work, is highly important. ‘They must watch with so- 
licitude the movements of the enemy, and guard with vigilance 
the avenues to the sacred desk. “ Lay hands suddenly on no 
man,” is an apostolic injunction. ‘They should be thoroughly 
satisfied, that those who ask ‘for authority to preach, are qualifi- 
ed according to the requisitions of God’s word, that they have 
vital piety, that they love the truth and the work, and are Or- 
thodox in doctrine, and in their views of Christian character. 
Ministers must exercise the authority vested in them by Christ, 
without fear or favor, but in a spirit of meekness and love. 
They must see that the discipline of Christ’s house is strictly 
maintained ; and in this they should endeavor to strengthen 
each other’s hands. Observing these things and laboring, in 
concert, with a zeal according to knowledge, they will not 
spend their strength for nought and in vain. ‘The Gospel will 
be preached with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. 
Christ wil) own and bless his own institution. 

Christians must hold up the hands of their ministers by their 
prayers, and their influence, by esteeming them highly in love 
for their work’s sake, and by strictly regarding the order in all 
things, which Christ has established in his church. They 
must be ready for every good work, and cleave to the truth, and 
not be unstable and wavering. Cheerfully should they engage 
in every benevolent plan to promote the cause of Christ, and 
“show out of a good conversation their works with meekness 
of wisdom.” ‘They must sedulously watch against the seduc- 
tions of error, and not be led away by new and strange notions. 
They must not be assuming but humble, not teachers or preach 
ers but learners, not directors but helpers, not heads but mem 
bers of the body of Christ, not “hearers only but doers of the 
word.” —'They must study the Bible more, and especially be 
more earnest and persevering in the duty of prayer for the Holy 
Spirit to guide them into all truth, and to revive his work. They 
must not be periodical Christians, but uniform, consistent, ac- 
tive, grow ng Christians. 

The churches should regard themselves as members of the 
same family, and as having but one interest. ‘There should be 
among them a family order, a family union, a family likeness. 
They must not be divided, but endeavor to concentrate their in- 
fluence and labors, in promoting the cause of holiness and the 
salvation of souls, within their own connexion and abroad. 

Let every one stand at his post, and quit himself as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. Let all deeply feel that it is not by 
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might nor by power but by the Spirit of the Lord, that religion 
must be revived. 

Finally, “the Lord God is a sun and shield.” He is our 
light and our defence. He must appear for us, and work for his 
own name’s sake, or we are wasted and ruined by the arts of the 
enemy, and the pride and self-confidence of the professed de- 
fenders of his truth. “O Lord revive thy work. In the midst 
of the years make known, and in wrath remember mercy.” 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


In this age of the world, and to those whom we write, it 
would be unnecessary for us to say, that we consider piety as 
indispensable for a minister of the Gospel, and we add, without 
hesitation, that piety alone is far from qualifying any man for 
this exalted station. It is a remarlvof one of the greatest men 
of Europe, that, “after all, i¢ ts education that makes men.” 
There is a certain expansion of mind, which is essential toa 
vigorous and successful effort ; while each important department 
of life, requires additional attainments peculiar to itself. No 
acquaintance with one, will necessarily qualify us for the duties 
of another. A talent or taste for mechanism, may secure ex- 
cellence and eminence in the mechanic arts, yet the fullest skill 
and experience in one branch, do not secure experience and 
perfection in others. ‘This is equally true in the learned profess- 
ions. Some general knowledge is required for success in either, 
and yet for eminence and extensive usefulness in either, there 
is required laborious study and extensive acquisitions in those 
departments of knowledge, w me h are specially connected with 
the profession in view. ‘The Jurist may be profoundly learned 
in the principles and practices of law, and yet remain entirely ig- 
norant of every other science. ‘he most exalted Statesman, may 


succeed but poorly in the chair of the university, or the labors of 


the. country shcool-master : so the man of giant mind, and such 
in resources of literature and science, who enchains thousands 
by his e loque nce in the senate-<« hatnbe sr, may fall far below the 
humble mission: iry of the cross, when place .d in the sanc tuary 
of God. 

Taste, study and practice are universally required for success 
and permanent influence in almost every department of life. 
We are apprehensive that in the minds of many, an exception 
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may be made to this, in relation to the Christian ministry. Ig- 
norance and superstition have wrought in the minds of some 
men, a strange perversion here. Ignorance of the subject, has 
shut out of view the broad field of ministerial labor ; and vague 
impressions and superstitious regard for what is falsely called 
the “teachings of the Spirit,” have denied the necessity of all 
qualification for the ministry, but a heart honestly and piously 
devoted to the good of souls. Some will read of the teachings 
of the Spirit, and that the Bible is so plain the way-faring man 
shall not err therein, and hence trusting to unpromised aid, 
start in that exalted profession, which made the learned Apostle 
cry, ‘ who is sufficient for these things ?” 

The profession of the ministry stands by itself, and like oth- 
er learned professions, requires laborious study in its own pecul- 
iar department. 'T’he question, what constitutes preparedness 
for this profession, is one of high importance. 

In a late article on this subject, the opinion of President 
Edwards was given, and that also of the various religious de- 
nominations of our country, as sustained by public sentiment. 
If this opinion was to be regarded, it would be easy to settle 
the question atonce. But to arrive at a more satisfactory 
result, we should consider the station which the Christian min- 
ister is to hold and the duties which are to devolve upon him, 
as a teacher of the word of God, the sacred and sublime princi 
ples of natural and revealed religion, to rational and immortal 
beings: He is to try the spirits, to prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good : to “ contend earnestly for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints.” From the works of creation and providence, 
as well as from the word of God, he is to establish and enforce 
the existence and character of Jehovah ; to unfold the princi- 
ples of a moral government, and also to lead his people over the 
whole ground of redemption by Jesus Christ. ‘To do this, with 
the hope of success, he must possess more expansion of mind 
and richer resources of knowledge, than what most men enjoy 
The manners and customs of mankind in ancient days; the 
progress of truth, and the history of the church, must be under- 
stood ; and tracing prophecy to its accomplishment, he is to an- 
ticipate events from the providences and predictions of God. _ It 
is almost unnecessary to add in this place, that he should be ac- 
quainted with the languages in which the Scriptures were ori- 
ginally written. These Scriptures he is to teach to others, in an 
age too, when they are interpreted in a thousand ways, and by 
multitudes wrested to the destruction of souls. 'T'o discharge 
the earliest duties of his office, he is to understand and explain the 
Scriptures philologically, and from them draw out a system of 
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doctrines and precepts for the faith and obedience of men. This 
isto be done with strict reference to the symmetry ofthetruth and 
the analogy of the faith of the Gospel, and then this system 
is to be presented to the ever-changing intellectual and moral 
character of his people. As he is to explain the word of God, 
he must, to some extent, understand the principles of interpre- 
tation, and these cannot be understood and safely applied with- 
out mental discipline and study. ‘To interpret the Scriptures 
says Keil, ‘a man must first of all acquire some historic knowl- 
edge of the author of each book ; of the state of things existing 
when it was written ; of the body and collection of the New 
Testament books; of the particular history of its ancient ver- 
sions, editions and parts in which it was written and other things 
of this nature. ‘l'o this must be added a knowledge of the 
principles of criticism in respect to the text of the New Testa- 
ment. He must understand the language in which the books 
were written, and possess a knowledge of the things respecting 
which they treat; such as geography, chronology, civil and polit- 
ical history, manners and customs, the sentiments of the Jews 
in regard to religion at the tine the books were written ; the 
precepts of the Christian religion ; the doctrines of heretical 
sects ;) to which he adds, ‘a knowledge of grammar, rhetoric 
and philosophy.’ And we would remark, that to meet the 
beautiful and forcible illustrations of the Bible, he should above 
all other men, be richly read in the various branches of general 
science, and of ancient and modern literature. 

As the minister is to write and exhort, to reason and per- 
suade, he surely should be acquainted with the science of logic, 
of rhetoric and of intellectual philosophy. Many men fail in 
the powers of persuasion, because they have not sufficiently in- 
structed the minds of their hearers ; and errors in religion, which 
have been most destructive to the purity and peace of the 
church, have arisen from false principles, in intellectual phi- 
losophy. 

As the minister is to write and speak for the public and _ pop- 
ular ear, to instruct and elevate the ignorant, as well as to 
interest and benefit the educated and refined, we insist on the im- 
portance of scrupulously regarding the rules of good taste. 
Who that has read, has not assented to the remarks of Foster 
on this subject? And when the Spirit of God makes illiterate 
fishermen speak and write agreeable to the finest rules of cor- 
rect and delicate taste, it surely becomes the preacher of the 
Gospel in this enlightened age, to stand aloof from that vulgar- 
ity which is without benefit, either to the learned or the ignorant, 
and alike offensive to both. The uneducated are not flattered 
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by such a compliment, and the more intelligent will not long 
endure it. Paul before the Cesars, would gladly seize the pu- 
rity and sublimity of the Roman dialect, and not scorn the 
illustrations of her poesy ; while to the humble Hebrew he would 
adorn and enforce the language of Israel. 

Are the above qualifications too high for one, who rises before 
his fellow men, to instruct them in the principles of that religion 
which God has been developing for near six thousand years, 
and by which they are to regulate their lives and build their 
hopes for eternity ? 

The question may arise, is it necessary in order to secure an 
education for the ministry, that so many years should be spent 
at the academy, college and seminary? We would ask, can 
the requisite qualifications be secured in any other way? If 
so: it is well._—But will it be done? Scott and Fuller might 
do it, but will our young men at the present day doit? We 
believe that few if any will be found to gather in a more private 
path what may now be easily secured at our public institutions: 
indeed, that important branch of knowledge, which is secured 
by mingling with men, and constantly coming in contact 
with minds of equal and superior character, and above all that 
which arises from the concentrated resources of numbers asso- 
ciated in the same pursuits, is of necessity lost, as well as the 
fruits of laborious industy acquired by able men long set apart 
for the express purpose of instruction. As a general remark, 
we may say, the requisite qualifications for a minister of the 
Gospel at the present day, can hardly be obtained without a 
public education in our colleges and theological institutions. 
Advantages which were enjoyed in former years in a more pri- 
vate course of study, have, to a great extent, flowed into these 
public institutions, and an amount of knowledge may here be 
gained, which cannot be secured under any private instructer 
orat any one Institution. 

The question naturally arises, does the present state of the 
church and of the world demand such an education in the 
Christian ministry? It is our firm conviction that it was nevet 
more imperiously demanded than it is now. 

THE AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE REQUIRES AN INTELLI 
GENT AND A THOROUGHLY EDUCATED MINISTRY. ‘The 
period of “passive obedience and divine right” in the church, 
has passed away. Men do not and cannot now resign the 
keeping of their minds and consciences to the hands of others 
The world has at length become convinced that each one is to 
think and act and answer to God for himself; and men will 
not passively submit to the professed instructions of those 
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who are inadequate to comprehend the subjects which they 
investigate. No man will entrust an important cause and the 
disposal of his estate to the hands of him who is not ac- 
quainted with the principles of common and of statute law ; nor 
will any sensible man commit the keeping of his life and health 
to the care of a half educated physician. By common consent, 
a thorough, systematic education is de manded i in each of these 
departments, and no one can calculate on success and useful- 
Ness in either, without a regular education. Hence we have 
our schools of law and medicine, and the men who come from 
them, come prepared to sustain and elevate the public intellect, 
as well as to secure respectability and usefulness in their respec- 
tive spheres of labor. If public sentiment demands thorough 
education in these professions, much more does it in the Chris- 
tian ministry. This holds a higher and a holier character, and 
is instituted expressly to teach mankind the all important prin- 
ciples of intellectual and moral science. 

The present state of the world demands a,pERMANENT 
ministry. We are aware that this is a sentiment contrary to 
the opinions and practices of many at the present day. But 
we think, that we more and more cle: uly perce ive the necessity 
of settled and permanent principles of action, and, especially, a 
demand for a more settled and permanent character of religious 
sentiments and measures; to secure which, nothing is more im- 
portant than a permanently established ministry. ‘The present 
is an active, enterprizing, restiff, changing and in some respects 
an intellivent age of the world, and ae who is to stand forth 
most prominent of all, to secure confidence and respect, should 
be far before others especially in that department, to which he 
has devoted his life. There isso much written and read at the 
present day, on religious and theological subjects, that an uned- 
ucated minister will find many in almost every congregation 
who are more intelligent than himself, on the very subjects 
which he atte mpts to teac h, and we are assured that such will 
not long rest satisfied with his ministrations. Such a minister 
cannot calculate on a permanent settlement in any part of our 
land. ‘The intelligent cannot and ought not to sustain his min- 
istry, and the unenlightened part of the community have too 
much pride to do it. 

We live in an age of active and untiring opposition to 
the religion of the Gospel. Unprincipled men are watching 
the defects of the clergy, and are assailing them, for the pur- 
pose of weakening the public confidence in the religion of Christ, 
and of destroying the faith for which the ministry is to contend. 
The press is crowded with infidel productions, while many a 
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pulpit is pouring forth the most destructive heresy. Many of 
the opposers of religion are intelligent men, who wield the weap- 
ons of infidelity with uncommon skill: heresy is springing up 
in new and ever-changing forms, presented in the most im- 
posing attitude, fortified by the show of extensive research, and 
recommended by the charms of literature and the powers of 
eloquence. Many are striving to convince the people, that 
evangelical religion is opposed to correct philosophy, and that 
increased knowledge will dishonor its absurdity, and additional 
refinement be offended with its spirit. Hence more than ordi 
nary talent and learning are required to meet and correct these 
mistakes, and to turn the weapons of infidelity to its own de 
struction. ‘I'ruth often suffers in the hands of the unskiifal, 
while intelligently directed, it is sure to prevail. 

The age in which we live, is also, an age of speculation. 
Long established principles are yielding to new theories of 
thought and feeling, and sometimes it would seem, that the 
whole system of moral action must be changed. It is emphat- 


ically an age of experiment. Even good men are often dis 
posed to dwell on the philosophy of religion, rather than en 
force the pure principles of piety. And no men are so liable 


be captivated and bewildered by the crude speculations of reli 

gious philosophy, as those who are but partially educated 

There is an appearance of learning and research about. it, 
which they imagine will conceal their real defect of education 

and which will be received by the mass of people, as the sub 

stantial elements of truth and righteousness: And from want 
of mental acumen and intellectual discipline, they are unable 
to foresee objections and to apprehend difficulties : Livery thing 
appears to them perfectly plain and consistent: where many 
a profound scholar has found his way dark and difficult, they 
seem to walk with unclouded vision; and the result is, they 

arrogate to themselves the powers of the most giant minds, ca 

pable of divesting the most intricate subjects of every difficulty, 
when years have failed to give satisfaction and success to the 
ldbors of the most intelligent and learned. No men are so 
arrogant and fearless, so unwilling to walk in beaten paths, 
so reckless of consequences; and yet no men are so liable to be 
deceived and ruined. At such a time as this, every minister 
should be settled and grounded in the faith of the Gospel, and 
be able to distinguish between the philosophy of religion and 
religion itself ; and also be prepared to bring before his people, 
in the most plain and affecting light the results of his own in- 
vestigation, rather than dwell in scholastic terms npon the phi- 
losophical proofs by which he obtained them. 
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The present is an age of enterprise ; when plans for ex- 
tensive usefulness are to be formed and carried into almost 
immediate execution: And these plans are deeply to affect the 
future gene rations of men; to become a blessing or a curse, 
long after their projectors are dead. ‘That intelligence and 
foresight which are gained only by mental discipline, acquaint- 
ance with history, and a correct judgement as to the probable re- 
sult of moral causes, are now most imperiously demanded. 

The present age demands the whole time and the most 
untiring energies of the ministr yf. After the minis try is once 
entered, few opportunities are afforded to increase scientific and 
literary attainments, and in fact, theological knowledge in most 
cases, must be improved, rather by reflection upon what has 
already been obtained, than by continued and extensive read- 
ing and investigating the labors of other men. 

This is also an age in which the moral and intellectual 
character of our countr y may be said to be forming. ‘This 
is emphatically true of that portion of our people, who are soon 
to hold the balance of power, and decide the destinies of this 


mighty nation. ‘Those institutions are yet to be ye planted in the 
West, by which the intellectual and poe dala icter of the peo- 
ple are to be formed. If that wide field, now sustaining in its 


ale bosom four millions of souls, be left’ without those insti- 
tutions, upon which intelligence and sound morality depend, 
fearful indeed will be the result, when in the maturity of 
strength and the multitude of their population, its inhabitants 
shall rise and say tothe whole land, who shall be our rulers 
uid what shall be our laws. And who that has had any 
knowledge of the past, does not know that Ministers of the 
Gospel, have had the chief labor and responsibility in creating 
and sustaining our literary and religious institutions, and hence 
acting with prodigious power on our political character? Our 
sympathies are justly excited for the West; our kindred and 
friends are there. We would extend across the mountains the 
right-hand of fellowship, and pay them that tribute which is 
justly due to their enterprize and toils. There we should send 
our ablest and best men. It requires, comparatively, but little 
talent, education and experience, to sustain literary and religious 
institutions in our older setthements; but to harmonize, ar- 
range and compact the elements of society in our new settle- 
ments, brought together from every part of the world, with ev- 
ery variety of feeling, shade of sentiment and aspect of charac- 
ter, requires consummate skill, and no ordinary share of public 
confidence. We must not forget that in our new settlements, 
are found men of the first enterprize, talent and experience ; 
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many of whom have gone from us, because they were most 
enterprizing anc active, “if not most intelligent. It is a mistak- 
en idea, that ministers of partial education will answer the de- 
mands of new settlements. ‘T'o form the character of society 
there, we must send intelligent, educated men, and where we 
can, men of some experience. ‘'he rapid march of mind 
must be rightly directed, and that immense moral power secured 
on the side of truth and virtue, or all is lost. 

There is also a growing dispo. ilion in the preseni age, 
to undervalue and depreciate the Christian Ministry. 'v- 
ery judicious measure should be adopted to check the growth of 
this spirit; but how shall it be done? We cannot compel men 
to respect the ministry. We have not the aids of ignorance 
and superstition ; nor is there any thing in the circumstance of 
office to sustain them. ‘They can gain respect ouly by show 
ing that their influence is powerful, and at the same time salu 
tary. ‘They must hold dominion over the empire of mind, not 
by depressing the public intellect, but by elevating it, and lead- 
ing the way to higher and nobler attainments in mental and 
moral science. Let the world see and know that the principles 
inculcated by the ministry are the results of sound philosophy, 
of thorough, systematic investigation ; that they cannot be over 
thrown ;—so convincing, that they cannot be refuted ; so firm, 
that they cannot be shaken, and so clear that they cannot be 
obscured. Here is the right dominion over mind: and it is a 
necessary, unavoidable and an accepiable dominion ; not a sla 
vish acquiesence in what it cannot understand. This is the 
dominion, which every intelligent and good man should strive to 
obtain ; and most of all, the man, who, to the ordinary attain- 
ments of human life, adds the knowledge which is borrowed 
from the inspiration of God. ‘The church has nothing grand 
or imposing in her march when conducted by unskilful leaders 
They retard the progress of Zion, disgrace themselves 


and 
cause both “ priest and people,” 


to sink in the estimation of the 
world. ‘There was a time when the clergy of New England 
were loved, not feared as dangerous men; when their attain 
ments were respected ; their councils sought and confided in ; 
when they threw around the intellectual, civil and religious inter- 
estsof thisendeared landa lofty and unbroken bulwark of defence 
And with all she haslost from the degeneracy and he resy of many 
of her clergy, she stands pre-eminent now, and she stands so, be 

cause to a great extent, she still values and demands, and loves 
and respects an intelligent mnistry. The Dissenting clergy o! 
England have long stood low in the estimation of the pe nile 
generally. While ‘legal disabilities have contributed to their 

VOL. VI.—NO. VIII. 40 
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depression, want of education has done a thousand times more, 
Talent and education will rise under all the discouragements of 
civil injunctions, while the strongest arm of legal immunities 
and the widest extent of governmental patronage cannot elevate 
and sustain that ministry, whose moral and intellectual superior. 
ity are wanting. And what has moral and intellectual superi- 
ority occasionally done for the clergy of England and Scotland ! 
We need only mention the names of Hall, Fuller, James, Fos- 
ter and Chalmers—stars, that have gone up so beautiful and 
brilliant in the firmament of mind, to encourage, to cheer and 
to elevate. Let such men be multiplied in Europe and Ame- 
rica as they should be, and as they might be, and soon there 
could not be found an infidel on either continent, who would 
dare oppose the truth they preach, while the clamorous ignor- 
ance of foolish men would be put to silence. 'Then, and not till 
then, will the Christian Ministry stand where God designed it 
should, asthe sacramental hosts, as burning and shining lights 
to guide an erring world back to righteousness and peace. 


REVIEWS 


ResearcHes or THE Rev. E. Smita ann Rev. H. G. 0. 
Dwicut, IN ARMENIA: including a journey through 
Asia Minor, and into Georgia and Persia ; with a visit 
to the Nestorian and Chaldean Christians of Oormiah 
and Salmas. By Ev1 Smiru, Missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
2 Vols. 12mo. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. New York: 
Jonathan Leavitt. 1833. 


We owe an apology to our readers for taking no earlier no- 
tice of these interesting volumes. It is a circumstance highly 
honorable to the American Board of Missions, and to our country, 
that they are able to engage in their service so many men who 
are competent and disposed to avail themselves of their favora- 
ble opportunities for adding to the stock of public information. No 
small share of the knowledge we now possess of the East has 
been derived from the communications of the Missionaries. 
How long is it, since anything calculated to excite our ordinary 
sympathies, was known respecting the people of Egypt, of Pal- 
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estine and Syria, and indeed the whole coast of the Levant ? 
That such countries existed, we were aware, and we may have 
been telerably familiar with their geographical relations, but as 
to any living interest in the character and condition of their in- 
habitants, we felt as little of it, as we now do in the people of 
Tartary or Thibet, or of any other country with which we are 
as imperfectly acquainted. But the East, at present, is a quar- 
ter of the world with which the religious public at least feel a 
sort of intimacy. Greece, and a considerable portion of Asia 
Minor, including the region about Constantinople, the whole 
of Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, as far up as Thebes, have 
been laid open by our Missionaries; and their permanent resi- 
dence in several of the most interesting spots in those countries, 
their daily intercourse with the people, the facilities they have 
enjoyed for that minute observation without which an accurate 
knowledge of the manners and condition of a community can- 
not be obtained, and more than all, the nature of their inter- 
course so well adapted to draw out the prevailing notions and 
prejudices of every class on a subject which lies perhaps nearer 
the foundation of all national peculiarities of character than any 
other, have contributed tothrow more light upon the actual con- 
dition of that part of the world, than had been communicated 
by all preceding travellers. 

The expedition of Messrs. Smith and Dwight was designed 
tocomplete the body of valuable knowledge which had thus 
been acquired. Among the great number of important facts 
brought to light by the researches of Missionaries in Western 
Asia, not the least interesting were those which relate to the 
present condition of the Oriental churches. The information 
obtained respecting several of these churches, particularly such 
as are situated in the countries already mentioned, was as full 
and minute as could be desired. There were others, however, 
more remote in their situation, but not less important in their 
bearings upon the prospects of Christianity in the East, respecting 
which no more was knowa than could be learned from the scat- 
tered members of their communions, who occasionally came under 
the notice and observation of the missionaries. ‘These were the 
Armenians, Georgians, Nestorians and Chaldeans, whose prin- 
cipal seats, to the East and South East of the Black Sea, are in 
countries lying quite out of the common range of commercial 
intercourse, and hitherto but imperfectly explored by any travel- 
ler. Of these sects the Armenians were the best known. Dis- 
persed by their peculiar spirit of commercial enterprize through 
almost every part of the Turkish empire, and possessing 
churches in many of the principal cities, they came early in 
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contact with the missionaries, and the more the people hecame 
in this way known, the stronger grew the desire to as-ortain 
their condition as it is in Armenia itself. The Goo rians, 
Nestorians and Chaldeans, although of less account in respect 
to numbers and influence, yet residing in nearly the same re 
gion of country, might all be easily embraced in a single tour of 
observation, and thus four of the most eastern churches, situated 
in the heart of Asia, might be introduced at once to the familiar 
knowledge, and so to the sympathies of their brethren in the 
Western world. 

We think there can be but one opinion respecting the man- 
nerin which this important object has now been accomplished : 
and every one must admit that the Prudential Comunittee of 
the American Board have been as happy in the choice of their 
agents, as they were wise in the conception of their plan. The 
enterprize was an arduous one—and required persons of pecu- 
liar qualifications to engage in it. In the first place, it required 
no common share of physical resolution and intrepidity, 
to undertake a journey which must inevitably be attended with 
so many inconveniencies and perils. A country but imper- 
fectly known, occupied in some of those parts which it would 
be necessary to traverse by rude and precatory hordes, destitute of 
roads, of inns, and of alimost every other acconimodation necessa- 
ry to the comfort and even safety of travellers, presented but a 
forbidding prospect ; and we scarcely wonder at the strong pre- 
sentment, which, Mr. Smith informs us, was felt at the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, both by himself and his companion, 
that they should never survive to re-visit their friends. A com- 
petent knowledge of some one or more of the languages gen- 
erally understood and spoken in the countries to be visited, was 
another qualification, for which it is evident that the best interpre- 
ter would have been but a sorry substitute. It was also necessary 
that the travellers, whoever they might be, should possess some 
knowledge of men and things, especially as they exist in the 
Oriental world, so as not to be imposed upon by the disposition 
so strong in every country, and no where, perhaps, more so 
than in the East, to tax the credulity of strangers. In addition 
to this, they must be men of address—and possessed of such a 
tact in discerning character as would enable them always to 
choose at a glance the best possible way of conducting their 
inquiries. They should be men of enlarged views, free from 
narrow prejudices, capable of looking beyond mere forms, and 
of appreciating the true spirit of a people and of their institu- 
tions. If to these qualities we add a good share of prudence 
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and enlightened Christian zeal, we finish our own picture of an 
accomplished missionary pioneer. 

Judging simply from the work before us, we should think 
that all the above qualifications were united in a remarkable 
degree, in the persons actually employed by the Board. The 
journey was not without its adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes; but these were nothing compared with the inconveniences 
and exposures to which the travellers were constantly subjected. 
In the simple, unaffected narrative, however, there is no parade 
of their personal sufferings. We only gather that these must 
have been oftentimes very great. Yet wherever we find them, 
whether lying under the wheels of their waggon, racked with 
fever, on the deserted plains of Ganjeh, or struggling alone 
through the snow-storm over the bles ak mountains of the Kiirds, 
it is with a stout heart, sustained by an unwavering trust in 
Providence, and conviction of the worth of their object. The 
ability and faithfulness with which this object was accomplished 
are evinced by the vast amount of information respecting the 
countries traversed, the manners of the people e, the state of their 
intellectual and moral culture, and especially of their religion, 


which these “ Researches” hale: We venture t0 say that 
there are few modern books of travels of the same size, which 
contain so much valuable m: ut ‘r, tending to illustrate the char 
acter and spirit of the people described, and calculated at the 
same tline to interest readers of almost every class. The trav- 


ellers seem to have let no opportunity escape them of drawin 
from the very best sources of information, a thing which required, 
in some instances, no small de: gree 0 f perseverance and address: 
and the scrupulous accuracy with w hich every important fact is 
stated, together with the authority for it, invites the confidence 
of every discerning reader. In fact the whole narrative breathes 
an air of simplicity and truth. ‘The delicate task of comment- 
ing upon the religious custonis and character of a whole Chris- 
tian people is performed with a becoming modesty and inde 
pendence. For the most part, the facts are stated, and the 
reader left to draw his own conclusions. But whenever the 
writer chooses to report his own impressions, it is done in a 
manner equally creditable to his judgment and to his heart. 
These volumes contain no over-charging of colors merely for 
the sake of producing an effect: and although all descriptions 
of foreign countries must necessarily be of a subjective char- 
acter, and tinged more or less with the peculiarities of the trav- 
eller through whose mind they come to us, yet we must say, 
that the work before us is as free from that necessary defect as 
anything of the kind we ever read. 


*40 
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We may here remark that whatever merit is attached to the 
execution and form of the work, as it appears before the public, 
belongs to Mr. Smith; who availed himself, however, of the 
separate journal kept by Mr. Dwight, so that we have embodied 
together the results of the observations made by both of those 
gentlemen, independently of each other. The manner in 
which this is done, is worthy of all praise. There is one par- 
ticular in which we think Mr. Smith is peculiarly happy, and 
that is, in the arrangement of his matter. The results of his 
observations on the several subjects of inquiry, which, if they 
had been all brought together under so many distinct heads, 
might have proved rather dry and tedious in the reading, are 
so interspersed with the personal narrative, that the attention of 
the reader seldom flags, and few we believe, would take up the 
work, and be willing to relinquish it, until they arrived at the 
end. 

In proceeding to give some account of the contents of these 
volumes, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the thread of the 
narrative. 

Messrs. Smith end Dwight met at Malta in February 1830, 
and pursuant to their instructions, brought by the latter gen- 
tleman from America, proceeded in the following month to 
Smyrna, and thence by land to Constantinople. © Whilst here, 
they took an early opportunity to call upon the Armenian patti- 
arch, by whom they were received with much apparent cor- 
diality. ‘The patriarch of this See, although not superior in 
ecclesiastical dignity to the other bishops, is, it seems, in one 
sense, the most important officer in the Armenian church; be- 
ing the only recognized medium of communication between 
that church and the Turkish government. Hence his author- 
ity extends, in a certain sense, over all the Armenians in Tur- 
key. Having received from this important personage all the 
information which could be obtained in repeated visits, and, with 
the assistance of several intelligent friends, definitely fixed upon 
their route, to the farthest point which they reached, on the 
morning of the 21st of May the travellers were ready to leave 
the ‘Turkish capital for Armenia. According to their instruc- 
tions they were to embark here in some vessel for Trebizond. 
But fortunately the prevailing winds rendered this plan imprac- 
ticable. "Thus they were obliged to go by land; and to this 
circumstance we owe the exhilirating account of their journey 
through Asia Minor. The Turkish mode of travelling post is 
somewhat different from our own, and we therefore introduce 
the following description of it by Mr. Smith. 
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“ We now travel tartar in fine style, and I must invite you to look at us, 
as we move over these naked plains. Two horses, the first led by a sirijy 
upon a separate animal, and the second tied by his haltar to the tail of his 
companion, carry our baggege. Our tarter, with a kalpak (cap) of black 
lambskin upon his head some twelve or fifteen inches in length, looking much 
like a stove-pipe with a yellow cushion stuffed into its upper extremity, and 
a heavy kumchy in his hand to give force to his frequent exclamation of 
haideh, rides by their side. We, metamorphosed into Turks, with unshaven 
lip and turbaned head, bring up the rear. Every stage, often thirty miles or 
more, is travelled without allowing our horses a drop of water, and our gait 
is frequently a rapid gallop; in enduring which, the loaded animals espe- 
cially exhibit a strength and hardiness that quite astonish us. Besides the 
smart of the tartar’s lash, the weight of their load, and the swiftness of their 
gait, they are subject to many cruel accidents. A false step in such rapid 
travelling often causes one to stumble, and the other, tied as he is to him, is 
most ungently and unceremoniously arrested ; or if the ground is hilly, one 
sometimes rolls down a declivity, and drags his companion reluctantly after 
him. Their motion is so great, that, snugly as our baggage is pack« d, nota 
stage is passed without its turning more than once, so as to bring the girt, 
sustaining the whole weight of the load, suddenly across the poor animals’ 
back, often already completely excoriated by the chafing of the saddle. Such 
accidents being frequently the fault of the stirijy, are apt to bring him into a 
quarrel with the tartar, in which we have more than once seen the yataghan, 
instead of the kumchy, applied to his back.” 


In this way our travellers scoured over the plains, frequently 
at the rate of 60 miles a day, without any considerable halt 
except at night, until in just 10 days from Constantinople they 
arrived at ‘T'okat. The sensations produced by such rapid and 
continued riding on horseback is thus naturally described. 


“The last two or three hours of our stage seemed of interminable length, 
for drowsiness came upon me like an armed man, and resistance was in vain. 
My utmost efforts could but just open my senses sufficiently to external ob- 
jects to give my dreams a new starting point, before away they would fly in 
spite of me with all the velocity of their nature. Ifa nod, that disturbed 
my balance, again arrested them, it was but to allow them to start afresh 
from some new goal as speedily as before. Thus the velocity of dreams was 
mistaken in my imagination for our actual gait, and we seemed to have trav- 
elled hours, when we had really advanced but a few rods.” 


Tokat will always be remembered by the friends of missions 
as the place where the excellent Martyn found his early grave. 
It is described by Mr. Smith as a beautiful city, surrounded 
with extensive and luxuriant gardens, and containing, in con- 
nexion with its vicinity, not far from 24,000 Armenians. The 
last circumstance, if no other, would be sufficient, we should 
suppose, to indicate it as the most eligible spot for a missionary 
station among the Armenians in that part of Asia Minor. The 
climate, however, should certainly be taken into consideration. 

Afier spending a few days at 'l'okat the travellers proceeded 
on their journey at the same rapid rate. ‘The season was 
“leafy June,” as we suppose it must be in that part of the world 
as well asin this. In some places they found the fruit-trees 
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now in blossom. 'The country was a continual succession of 
mountains and vallies, and the inhabitants with their picturesque 
costume contributed to diversify and enliven the scene. Thus 
it continued to Sherivan, from which place there is a direct post- 
road of but two stages to Trebizond; but our travellers were 
persuaded to give up their contemplated excursion to this city, 
which they did with the less reluctance as they> were anxious 
to reach Erzroom before it should be left by the Russians. Here 
they began to see some of the effects of the Russian invasion, 
for the post-establishment had been completely broken up, and 
it was not without difficulty they succeeded in procuring horses 
to convey them on their journey. The last cf these, which 
they could obtain, failed while they were still four hours from 
the end of the stage. It was near night, and the rain poured 
down in torrents. A peasant, whom they providentially met, 
directed them to the nearest village, consisting of a few 'Turk- 
ish houses. The one in which our two travellers lodged on this 
occasion, is given as a fair sample of the under-ground houses 
so common throughout Armenia. 


‘Tt was formed by digging into th de of a hill so as completely to bury 
in it three of the walls, and leave only iough of the fourth exposed in front 
to admit of a door-way. Upon th terrace was thrown a mound of dirt that 
restored the hill almost to its origina pe, and gave a front view resem- 
bling the burrow of some animal Its walls 1 e of rough round stones; its 
terrace was of unhewn branches of t s, blackened by being intentionally 
burnt to preserve them, or incidenta moked by the d uly fire ; and its floor 
was the naked ground. It consisted of but one room ghteen or twenty 
feet square, around which were scattered a variety of kitchen and dairy fur- 
niture. By the side of a post was a cheese pressing between two stones. A 
bag of yoghoort was suspended from st r stick that contributed to 
form the terrace In another part | ra ndrical churn some six feet 
long. In the centre a hole in the ground did, when he ited, the service of 


an oven. Ina corner stood two calves 


From this place they were oblig to prosecute their journey to 
[Eirzroom in ox-carts. 

K;zroom is situated in the middle of a vast plain not far from 
the sources of the Euphrates. It is considered as the capital of 
the Armenian possessions in Turkey. When visited by Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight, the place was in the utmost confusion, 
having just been deserted by nearly ail its Arminian population, 
amounting to about 19,000 souls, who had been induced to 
abandon their homes by the persuasion of the Russians, or 
their dread of the Turks. The Russian general advised our 
missionaries to go too, assuring them that it would be unsafe 
for any European to remain in the city after the departure of 
his troops. But the missionaries chose to follow their own 
judgement, and did not leave until four days after the Russians 
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were gone. Yet so far were they from experiencing any inci- 
vility from the Turks, that they were treated with rather wnus- 
ual attention. Perhaps they owed their good fortune in part to 
their knowledge of medicitne—which was the means of intro- 
ducing them to some respectable ‘Turkish families. It was 
with difficulty, however, that any of the Turks could be made 
tounderstand from what part of the world they were come, as 
not a soul in Erzroom had ever heard of such a country as 
America.— We find here the same complaints of the inhospita- 
ble climate of Eirzroom as have been repeated ever since the 
days of Alexander Scoerus. Mr. Smith ascribes it to the ele- 
vated situation of the pl ice, Which we were surprised to learn is 


estimated at 7.000 feet above the level of the sea. This weuld 
account for it in part, but there may be something also in the 
conjecture of ‘lournefort who was here too in the middle of 
June, and supposes the extreme cold wlich one niglit froze the 


water in which he kept his plants to the thickness of two lines, 
to be owing to the mineral salts with which the soil is every 
where deeply impregnated. 

The de sparture of the Armenians, hastened that of our trav 
ellers, and nine days alter their arrival at EXrzroom we find them 
on the way to Kars. "The road was filled for a great part of 
the distance with Armenian emigrants, whose general appear 
ance was that of extreme poverty and wretchedness. 


“They were clothed in rags. Their furniture consisted of a few dirty 
mattresses, cushions, coverlets and rugs, a cradle, a churn, a pail or woode n 
bottle, a few copper pans and kettles, and in some cases a small chest. A 
few cattle and shee p accompanie -d therm. Mothers with infant children gen- 
eraliy found a place in an empty cart But in some cases, they were mount- 
ed upon a horse, a mule, or an ass, with the heads of their little ones project- 


ing from baskets or bags upon either side of the animal; in others the tender 
charge was fastened alone upon the bag gage in acart, or upon the back of a beast ; 
and not unfrequently the mother walked with it slung in a a uuch upon her 

back. Most of the rest, men, women and children, were on foot, though the 
mire in some parts of the plain was deep All had the same hardy, sunburnt 
and coarse complexion. In none, not even in the females, all of whom, ex- 
cept the marriageable and newly marri irls. were unveiled, did we discov- 
er that fiir and interesting countenance which distinguishes their country- 
menin Smyrnaand C onstantinople. They were equally inferior, too, in 


form, being lowerin stature, and of a broader and coarser frame Nearly all 
bore marks of a de ‘sponding spirit. What had brought upon them this ex- 
treme of penury Their country is hardly inferior to any in the world for 
the cultivation of grain, and the raising of herds and flocks; and their so- 
briety and orde rly conduct is acknowledged by all It can be nothing else 
than the blighting influe nee of Mohammedan oppression, that has caused 
them thus to wither away. 


Kars, the last considerable town in Turkey, was now also in 
the hands of the Russians. Messrs. Smith and Dwight tarried 
here a few days, and were then expedited on their journey 
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by the politeness of the Russian commandant. Thus they 
entered the territories of the Czar and proceeded on their way 
till they were arrested by a sanitary cordon, in a valley so 
beautiful, that they could hardly regret the necessity of being 
detained in it to perform their 15 days of quarantine. Here 
they found themselves in the midst of a large Russian army, 
The commanding officer, to whom they brought a letter from 
Pankratieff at Kars shewed them many kind attentions and 
gave them the most eligible lodgings in the camp. 

But we must hasten on with our travellers to Tiflis the CApi- 
tal of Georgia. The following lively description of this city 
under its present Russian masters, almost transports one into 
the midst of it. 


“ Tiflis has the appearance of an excessively busy and populous place. Its 
streets present not only a crowded, but, unlike many oriental cities, a lively 


scene. Every person seems hurried by business. Nor is the variety of cos- 
tumes, respecting different nations and tongues, many of which are curious 
and strange, the least noticeable feature of the scen he Russian soldier 
stands sentry at the corners of the streets, in a coarse great-coat concealing 
the want of a better uniform and ey if decent clothing The Russian sub- 
altern jostles carelessly along in a littl ith cap, narrow-skirted coat and 
tight pantaloons, with epaulettes dangling in front of naturally round shoul- 


ders. In perfect contrast to him stands the stately Turk, if not in person, 
yet represented by some emigrant Armenian, with turbaned head and bagging 


shalwar. The Georgian priest appears, « f 1 hand, with a green gown, 
long hair and broad brimmed hat; wh slack flowing robes, and a cylindri- 
cal lambskin cap, mark his clerical] brother of the Armenian church. The 


dark Lesgy, with the two-edged kama (short sword.) the most deadly of all 
iustruments of death, dangling at his side, seems prowling for his victim as 
an avenger of blood. The city-bred Armenian merchant waits upon his cus- 
tomers, snugly dressed in an embroidered frock-coat, gay calico frock, red 
silk shirt, and ample green trowsers also of silk. The tall lank Georgian 
peasant, with an upright conical sheepskin cap, and scantily clothed, looks as 
independent in his yapanjy (cloke of felt,) as Diogenes in his tub. His old 
oppressor, the Persian, is known by more flowing robes, smoothly combed 
veard and nicely dinted cap. In the midst of his swine appears the half-clad 
Mingrelian, with a bonnet like a tortoise shell tied loosely upon his head. 
And in a drove of spirited horses, is a hardy mountaineer, whose round cap 
with a shaggy flounce of sheepskin dangling over his eyes, and the breast’ f 
his coat wrought into a cartridge box, show him to be a Circassian 


Our author gives no very favorable account of the influence 
which the present military government of Georgia has had up- 
on the intelligence and morals of the people. ‘There was no 
general provision for the education of the young. In Tiflis a 
school had existed for some time, for Georgians and Russians 
consisting of about 200 scholars, a small number compared with 
the population. The whole native population of Armenians, 
Georgians, and Moslems, is computed at 30,000 souls, of whom 
the Armenians constitute about one half. The system of edu- 
cation among the latter, under the direction of arch-bishop 
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Nérses, had promised to be very extensive and efficient, but 
since the removal of that enlightened and patriotic Armenian 
by the Russians, things were fast returning to their old state. 
The splendid structure which he had erected chiefly from his 
own resources was going to decay, and the establishment dwin- 
dling from a gymnasium of the first class to a common school. 
Not far from ‘Tiflis lies one of the German colonies, to which 
the attention of the missionaries was directed in their instruc- 
tions. ‘They visited it on the first Sabbath after their arrival. 
“]t consists of two rows of neatly white-washed houses of one story, at 
moderate distances from each other, along a broad and straight street; and 
contains not far from 200 inhabitants, who have the regular instructions of a 
minister of the gospel. We had already become acquainted with pastor Saltet, 
and found him an intelligent and extremely devout man. We felt at our first 
interview, that he was ripe for heaven, but knew not that he would so soon 
be there. Within a month, he was brought by the cholera, in less than twen- 


ty-four hours, from perfect health to the grave. He was the general spirit- 
ual inspector of all the colonies, and informed us that some at least of his 
charge were excellent Christians. As we entered his church, the worship- 
pers were dropping in one by one, and quietly taking their seats; while the 
devotion in their countenances showed that they felt the solemnity of the du- 
ties in which they were about to engage, and the books in their hands testifi- 
ed that they had been instructed to understand, as well as to perform them 
The prayers of the pastor seemed to breathe the united and heartfelt devotion 
of all: his sermon was a direct, affectionate, and earnest address to every 
hearer; and the singing, which affected me more than all, was in good Ger- 


man taste, simple, solemn and touching. I shall not attempt to describe the 


feelings awakened by this scene, refreshing as an oasis in a boundless desert. 
though, in spite of me at the time, they expressed themselves in tears.” 


The history of these colonists which Mr. Smith afterwards 
gives at length, is one of the most interesting parts of his work. 

On the road between Tiflis and Shoosha, to which they were 
hastening, as a retreat from the hot season, both the missiona 
ries together with their Armenian attendant were attacked with 
fever. ‘The air was filled with pestilential vapor, for the chole 
ra, of which, however, they had as yet heard nothing, was then 
passing and sweeping everything before it through the isthmus 
between the Caspian and Black seas. After much exposure 
and fatigue, from which they did not soon recover, they at last 
reached their place of destination, on the top of a lofty mountain, 
and here in the family of the German missionaries experienced 
that kindness and hospitality which strangers in sickness and 
ata distance from their native home best know how to appre- 
ciate. 

It was not until the first of November, when the cholera 
had begun to cease from its ravages in the neighborhood, and 
the health of Mr. Smith was in some good degree restored. 
that our travellers thought it safe to resume their journey. Their 
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ultimate point being 'Tebriz in Persia, instead of taking the 
common route, they chose a less frequented one which leads 
over the mountains of Kara-bugh to Neklchevan. They had 
two reasons for pursuing this course. It was the route to Ee. 
miadzin which it was their design to visit on their way; and it 
would afford them an opportunity of “ seeing the Armenians in 
a more primitive and simple state than they are perhaps else- 
where to be found.” 

The account of the ancient convent of Datev, whose hospital- 
ity the missionaries engaged for the night, does not give usa 
very exalted idea either of tlie intelligence or the piety of its in- 
mates, and we imagine that the companion of the Apostle Thad. 
deus, who is held to have been its founder, would now be nota 
little ashamed of his successors. In the Kakhia of the neigh- 
boring village, however, at whose house they were detained by 
a violent storm, they found a more interesting character. 


“ Seated in the family circle with our host, his wife and children, anda 
few neighbors, around the tandoor, we passed an interesting evening. He 
was the son of one of the priests, of the village, was a sober-minded thinking 
man, and possessed much more ihformation than one would expect to find in 
such a place. His own inclination gave the conversation a serious turn, and 
to prove or illustrate the various topics discussed, he brought forth and fre- 
quently referred to the family Bible ; a treasure which we found in no other 
instance in Armenia, and even here perhaps an unwillingness to think that 
it does not exist, rather than the real circumstances of the case, induce me 
to use the name. It was a quarto printed at Moscow and given by the mis- 
sionaries at Shoosha to the father of our host; and though in the ancient di- 
alect, we found him able to understand it, and somewhat acquainted with its 
contents. His seriousness made him a promising subject for missionary in- 
struction ; and that his candor was encouraging, may be shown by the effect 
which only one passage of Scripture had upon his mind. Having learned 
from ‘Antonio that bishops in our country are married, he appealed to us with 
the greatest astonishment, for the reason of so uncanonical a practice. We 
simply referred him to 1 Tim. 3: 2. After examining it attentively, his 
astonishment was completely reversed, and he asked us with quite as great 
anxiety, why the Armenian church had forbidden the custom. We replied, 
that in the face of such plain passages of Scripture we could not be respon- 
sible for its decisions, and he must ask his own bishops the reason of them.” 


The author’s description of the mistress of this family may 
serve as a specimen of the Armenian women in this district. 


* Our host’s wife, like most of the women in the mountains of Kara-bagh, 
was unveiled. But her chin, in the usual style, was swaddled in an enor- 
mous muffler reaching to her nose, and a white cloth passing over from her 
forehead flowed down upon her shoulders behind. She spoke not a loud 
word from the time we entered the house. If occasion required her to ad- 
dress a person too distant for a very low whisper to be heard, her little daugh- 
ter stood by her side, and listening to her whispers, expressed her wishes 
aloud. Such is the etiquette of female modesty in the presence of strangers, 
not only here, but extensively among the Armenians It applies, however, 
only to the younger women ; as we had to-day abundant evidence. For some 
old ladies of the neighborhood, who happened to call, were not prevented by 
it, nor by the still greater obstacle of their mufflers, from almost stunning us 
with their chatter.”’ 
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Soon after leaving the mountainous district of Karabagh they 
entered the city of Nakhchevan which, as, claiming the honor 
of being the oldest one in the world, deserves a passing notice. 
Its houses are built of mud baked in the sun, and having no 
windows opening to the street, present a peculiarly dreary ap- 
pearancé. ‘I'he city, however, is surrounded with luxuriant 
gardens, and “ the grapes, especially, ave almost unequalled in 
excellence, and seem to deserve the honor of growing on the 
spot where “Noah began to be a husbandman and planted a 
vineyard.” “On the road from this place to Erivan, the trav- 
ellers obtained their first and best view of mount Ararat, which 
like other insulated mountains, was found to vary its ap- 
pearance considerably when seen from different points of view. 


“ At Erivan it presents two peaks, one much lower than the other, and 
appears to be connected with a range of mountains extending toward the 
northwest, which, though really elevated, are in comparison so low, as only 
to give distinctness to the impression of*its lonely majesty. From Nakhche- 
van, not far from a hundred miles distant, and also from our present point of 
observation, it appears like an immense isolated cone of extreme regularity, 
rising out of the low valley of the Aras; and the absence of all intervening 
objects to show its distance or its size, leaves the spectator at liberty to in- 
dulge the most sublime conceptions his imagination may form of its vastness. 
At all seasons of the year, it is covered far below its summit with snow and 
ice, which occasionally form avalanches, that are precipitated down its sides 
with the sound of an earthquake, and, with the steepness of its declivities, 
have allowed none of the posterity of Noah to ascend it. It was now white 
to its very base with the same hoary covering; and in gazing upon it, we 
gave ourselves up to the impression that on its top were once congregated 
the only inhabitants of the earth, and that, while travelling in the valley be- 
neath, we were paying a visit to the second cradle of the human race.’ 


A few miles from Erivan is Echmiadzin, the ecclesiastical 
capital of the Armenians. Here the missionaries seem to have 
been received at first rather cooly, although they brought letters 
tothe Catholicos and his secretary from the most respectable quar 
ters. As they were afterwards treated, however, with great ci- 
vility, perhaps the first apparent slight was owing, in part, to 
the hurry and bustle occasioned by the reception of other more 
illustrious visitors who arrived at the same time with our mis- 
sionaries, as well as by the preparations for the approaching fes- 
tival. Mr. Smith thus describes the St. Peter’s of Armenia, 
where he was present at the celebration of a pompous mass, 

“ The church itself added to the imposing ceremony, by its venerable struc- 
ture. The main body of it, substantally built of hewn stone in the form ofa cross, 
is surmounted by a dome in the best style of the cylindro-conical order already 
described. Its belfry, an antique tower terminated in several pyramidal tur- 
rets and loaded with bells, rests upon massive square columns, which form 
the porch to the main entrance at the western extremity. Within, four enor: 
mous pillars descending trom the circumference of the dome, uphold it with 
all the lofty vaults which support the roof. Portraits of saints, and sketches 
of scriptare and legendary events, cover its walls, and by their grotesque de- 
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sign and clumsy execution, contribute to deepen the impression of the monk 
ish scene. One venerable father stands forth in perfect nudity, except thata 
monstrous beard, extending to the ground, performs one of the most neces. 
sary uses of diess. Numerous silver lamps and a few glass chandaliers sug. 
pended from above, were on this occasion all lighted. More than half of the 
floor from the altar to the porch is enclosed by a railing for the special use of 
the clerical attendants, and was covered with carpets, some of which sur- 

assed description in elegance and richness. The principal altar occupies a 

igh elevation in a lofty alcove, or sanctuary, at the eastern extremity, and 
groaned under massive gold crosses, silver candlesticks, and many other not 
less costly ornaments. ‘Two sanctuaries of smaller dimensions are furnished 
with altars on either side of it, and one of them served this morning for a 
sacristy. In the middle of each of the side walls, too, is another sanctuary, 
or chapel, and still another small one occupies an isolated position in the 
middle of the floor, directly under the centre of the dome. The latter was 
surrounded by curtains of gold cloth of different patterns, and ‘ar surpassed 
every other part, in the exquisite finish and superlative richness of its furni- 
ture and ornaments. It is probably built upon the stone, respecting which 
Chardin reports a tradition of the Armenians, that it covers the hole where 
Christ, when he appeared to Loosavorich, thrust down to hell the evil spirits 
which formerly dwelt in the idol temples of Armenia. In a word, the dis- 
play of wealth this morning, in candlesticks, crosses, curtains, carpets and 
dresses, seemed to me not surpassed even by that which is made at the cele- 
bration of high mass in the church of St John at Malta.”’ 

After this description of the principal church of the Armeni- 
ans, we may next introduce that of their ecclesiastical head, 
whom, it seems, the missionaries had but one opportunity of 
seeing, and then only on a public occasion. 

“On leaving the room of the bishop, mentioned at the close of my last 
letter, we found the monks, in their gayest clerical robes, paraded in double 
file along the pavement, which leads to the church door from the entry to 
the apartments of the Catholicos. It appeared, on inquiry, that to-morrow 
was to be the twentieth anniversary festival of his inauguration, and that they 
were now about to conduct him in pomp to evening prayers, as the com- 
mencement of the ceremonies of the occasion. He soon came forward tot- 
tering with the decrepitude of age, and, leaning upon the arms of attend- 
ants, was led through their ranks. A gold cross only upon his cowl, and a 
staff, his badge of office, in his hand, distinguished him from rest. Two 
attendants held a broad canopy of crimson over his head, and two or three 
deacons, going backward before him, perfumed him continually with incense. 
It was the pope of Armenia in festal show.” 


The peculiar office of the Catholicos is to ordain bishops, 
and to consecrate the meiron. The meiron is a sort of holy 
oil, to which the Armenians attach a superstitious value, and its 
indispensable importance on various occasions of ecclesiastical 
ceremony, renders it a source of considerable income, both to the 
treasury of Echmiddzin, and to the agents who are employed 
in distributing it about. The power of the Catholicos in ap- 
pointing bishops is confined at present to Armenia proper ; and 
since he has become a subject of the Russian government, his 
relations with the Armenians of Turkey are less close than they 
ever were before. Mr. Smith is of the opinion that an entire 
dissolution of them would leave the Armenians of Turkey 
more open to the operations of missionaries. 
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After several very interesting interviews with the vartabeéds, 
and the sectretary of the Catholicos, in which they strove to 
make amends for their former coldness by the frankness and 
cordiality of their behavior, our travellers took their leave of 
Echmiadzin and proceeded on their journey to Tebriz. Be- 
fore they could reach the latter place, Mr. Smith was attacked 
by a violent disease, and in this condition was obliged to pass 
two days on the ground in a miserable stable, where the offen- 
sive smell and constant noise would have been intolerable, even 
toa well wan. A messenger was immediately despatched by 
his companion, Mr. Dwight, to Tebriz, and by the prompt at- 
tention of Dr. McNeill, the physician, and first assistant of the 
English embassy at that court, who lost no time in repairing to 
the snot in person, the sufferer was safely removed to the Persian 
capital of Prince Abbus,, where he found comfortable and well 
furnished aparments ready for his reception. Here, in the midst 
of friends, to whose hospitality and kindness there were no 
bounds, he soon recovered sufficiently to resume his duties. 

The number of Arminians in Tebriz is at present extremely 
small; great numbers of them having emigrated since the late 
war from the Persian into the Russian territories. Those who 
temain are under the protection of an English governor. ‘Theis 
moral character is proverbially bad, but they are compartively 
free from the prejudices of their sect, against missionary labors, 
and a school might be established among them without difficul- 
ty. It was here Messrs. Smith and Dwight had the opportuni- 
ty of attending the only Armenian sermon which they heard 
during the whole of their journey. ‘The preacher was a bishop, 
distinguished among his brethren for his peculiar gifts. 

“In the absence of a pulpit, a chair was placed for him in front of the al- 
tar, and a rich carpet spread before it. Chairs were also offered to us, but 
we declined them, and took our seat among the audience on the floor. His 
subject was the proper observance of the fasts; and his thoughts were proba- 
bly unpremeditated, and of little value. But his manner was striking. He 
commenced sitting, and that seemed the posture he chose to maintain, but 
the animation of delivery frequently called him upon his feet, and urged him 
forward to the edge of his carpet with a fine effect. No tone marked his 
enunciation, nor any stiffness his gestures. It was nature that spoke and 
acted; and nature indeed in too undisguised a form except for these regions 
Violent actions; varied, often high keyed and passionate tones ; and s:gnifi- 
eant contortions of the countenance, expressed his sentiments more clearly 
than the words he uttered, and would have astounded a more polite audience, 
as the ravings of madness. But here, where every man is accustomed from 
infancy to be kicked and flogged into his duty, all was in place, and was 
needed. He took occasion in his remarks to reprove the boys who had 
sported with the bonfire yesterday, by accusing them of bringing upon their 
church the ridicule of the foreigners who were present; and, as if unable 
otherwise to express his feelings, he actually spat at them in contempt. All 
his violence of action, however, failed of fixing the attention of his audience. 
The women were repeatedly engaged in loud talk ; once, conversation seem- 
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ed to be general throughout the house ; and the boys, stationed near the altar 
for the purpose of aiding in the performance of prayers, manifested sich a 
constant disposition to play, that he was once constrained to order them ina 
rage, to be silenced roing.”” 


While at T: nissionaries made many inquiries re- 
specting the Ne {Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, 
Finding it to b irom the lateness of the season, 
and the unsettled uuntry to return (as it was sug- 
gested in theirinstr hey might find it expedient todo) 
by the way of Mes Syria, and thus to visit those 
sects upon the f the Kiidish mountains, 
they turned then ihose Nestorians and Chaldeans 
who, they wer the Muelish at Tebriz, inhabited 
in considerable | western rs of the lake of Oor- 
miah. 

They left Te f March, to make the circuit of 
this lake, havin ied themselves with a rakam, a 
passport from the |’ Government, and with several recom- 
mendatory letters 1 English officers to the chiefs and khans 


at the places which they intended to visit, On the 9th they ar- 
rived at the first Chaldean village, Khésrova. This is the resi- 
dence of the bishop of all the Chaldeans on the northern side of 
the Kiirdish mountains. As they rode up to his house, they 
were met and welcomed by “an old man with a long Kiirdish 
cap, green turban, and ragged sheep-skin pelisse. It was Mar 
Yohanna, the bishop.” They found these Christians to be noth- 
ing more nor less than Papal Syrians. Both the bishop and 
his confidential priest had been educated at Rome, and were 
still connected with that See. 

The most interesting part of this excursion was the visit to 
the Nestorians in the province of Oormiah. ‘Their frank and 
open character, the simplicity of their service, the extreme liber- 
ality which they profess towards other sects, the fieedom with 
which they communicated information, and the eagerness with 
which they received it, all made a strong impression upon our 
missionaries. ‘They are, however, extremely ignorant, and the 
church services which are in the Syriac language are not com- 
prehended by the common people. None of the Nestorian fe- 
males are taught letters. This neglect of education according 
to the account of one of their bishops, is involuntary. “ You,” 
said he, “can attend to such things, but we, both men aad wo- 
men, are obliged to labor with all our might to get money for 
the moslems. Even if a boy sits down to read, a moslem 
comes up before he is aware, and with a blow upon his neck, 
says, ‘Give us money.’’ 
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Different from the Chaldeans, the Nestorians in celebrating 
the eucharist, all partake of both the elements, though they 
firmly believe in the real presence. They also admit all known 
Christian sects, who will come, to their communion, and in re- 
turn “the Nestorians have full liberty to go to the communion 
of any other denomination.” 

Mr. Smith concludes his account of this very interesting peo- 
ple with the foliowing remarks on the expediency of establist.- 
ing a mission in this part of Persia. 


“ We have little to say, in addition to the account already given of the 
Persian moslems, to enable you to judge what would be the prospects of a 
mission established specially for them. Such a mission we are not prepared 
decidedly to recommend ; though our persuasion is strong, that a missionary, 
while directing his attention expressly and primarily to the Christian popula- 
tion, would find many occasions and means of doing good to the followers of 
Mohammed also, as a secondary braneh of labor.—The rmenian population 
isso small and dispersed that any considerable number could with difficulty 
be reached ; not to mention another certainly important consideration—their 
extreme degradation. In hesitating to recommend these two classes of peo- 
ple as promising objects of missionary labor in Persia, we are of course to be 
understood as declining to propose the city of Tebriz for a missionary station. 
—But to the Vestorians of Oormiah we would specially direct your attention. 
That Abbas Mirza wonld, without doubt, patronize missionary efforts for 
their improvement, and in fact for the improvement of all his Christian sub- 
jects, we received the unanimous testimony of all the members of the English 
embassy. Equally decided assurance was given us that missionary families 
in Oormiah, would be secure from any oppression; for besides being favor- 
ably regarded by the prince, the embassador also would protect them. Among 
others who accorded with these sentiments, were two gentlemen, who had 
resided some time in that province; and one of them added that the climate 
is very fine. 

“ That religious instruction is needed by the Nestorians, this and the pre- 
ceding letter will have sufficiently convinced you. How it would be received 
by them experiment alone can fully determine. We cannot but refer you, 
however, to their extreme liberality toward other sects, their ideas of open 
communion, and their entire rejection of auricular confession, (that efficient 
police system of the other old churches,) as considerations which have pro- 
duced in our minds a firm conviction, that a mission to the Nestorians would 
meet with far fewer obstacles, than among any other of the old churches, 
The week that we passed among them was among the most intensely inter- 
esting of our lives. For myself I felt a stronger desire to settle among them 
at once as a missionary, than among any people I have ever seen. 


The missionaries returned to Tebriz on the 23d of March, 
and on the 9th of the following month set their faces towards 
home. As far as Khoy they retraced their former steps in 
the journey from Echmiadzin. ‘Thence they proceeded in 
a north-westerly direction through the pastoral country of 
the Kiirds, and crossed the Turkish frontier into the province 
of Bayezeed. The only important adventure they met with 
was in crossing the mountain which separates the last named 
province from the pashalik of Erzroom. Here they encounter- 
ed a terrible storm, their baggage horses fell, and occasioned 
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them great delay as well as vexation, finally they were aban- 
doned by their tartar, and left without a guide to find their own 
way as they best could. We give the rest of the story in Mr. 
Smith’s own words. 


“6 We had not yet reached the highest part of the mountain; the road we 
were unacquainted with, and it was beginning to be hidden by the newly 
fallen snow ; the wind had acquired almost the violence of a hurricane, and 
drove the damp snow and sleet against us with such impetuosity as thorough- 
ly to drench our clothes ; their weight, as our jaded horses obliged us to walk 
almost every step, impeded our progress; and all our remaining strength 
was repeatedly called for to re-load the bags, which were repeatedly thrown off 
in our struggles to master the snow-drifts. As this accident happened once 
in an exposed situation, a dense dark cloud enveloped us, and a blast so pier 
cing accompanied it that it seemed to penetrate to the heart. An indescrib- 
abie sensation of horror came over me, «nd my companion was completely 
vewildered. 

“The clouds at length broke away for a moment, as we reached a lofty 
summit, and showed us that we were at the top. Fardownan unbroken and 
steep descent appeared the dark sides of naked hills, stripped of their wintry 
covering by a southern exposure to the rays of the sun. We dragged our 
horses, with all the speed that our strength and weight could give us, to the 
bottom ; and then stumbling as we could, over snow-drifts and through mud, 
were at last cheered by a view cf hnman habitations. Just then a single 
horseman, sent (whether by the old Kird or by our tarter at this late hour, 
we never learned,) to bring up our party, met us. No remonstrances, how- 
ever, would induce him to go on to the succor of those we had left behind, 
and he returned with us. The village we had found was inhabited by Kards 
and called Daihar: we entered it at sunset, having spent thirteen hours in 
riding six.” 

On the 23d they arrived at Erzroom, which, after their leav- 
ing Persia, seemed less uninviting than at their former visit. 
At Trebizond they embarked in an Austrian vessel for Con- 
stantinople, and on the 2d of July arrived safely at Malta, after 
an absence of fifleen months and a half. 

‘*The Lord had delivered us,” says Mr. Smith in recording this cvent, 
“from all our fears. The forebodings of misgiving nature or of wavering faith 
had not been realized. In the midst of pestilence, among barbarous people, 
and in inhospitable countries, the ‘ angel of the Lord had encamped around 
about us for our deliverance,’ and we were brought back againin peace. Our 
friends had been equally protected, and now affectionately welcomed us again 
totheir bosom. Letters awaited us from America, also,and cheered us with the 
most gratifying intelligence of what God was doing for our kindred and the 
churches of our land. And in the fulness of our hearts, we blessed the Lord, 
who had ‘redeemed our life from destruction, and crowned us with loving- 
kindness and tender mercies.’ ”’ 

The “Researches” are very appropriately introduced by 
“an historical sketch of Armenia,” which appears to have been 
carefully compiled from the best sources of information. We 
conclude by expressing it as our confident opinion that this 
work will increase the general reputation of our missionaries, 
already so high, as men of enterprize and intelligence, as_ well 
as of piety, and will be considered as a valuable addition to the 
literature of our country. 
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Is Sin the Necessary Means of the greatest Good? 481 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IS SIN THE NECESSARY MEANS OF THE GREATEST Goop? 


Mr. Eprror, 

My attention has been called, at this time, to the question above 
stated, by a paragraph which lately appeared in the New York 
Evangelist. Speaking of the Doctrinal Tract Society at Boston, 
a correspondent of the Evangelist says, 

“T hope the society will do good; and I have no doubt it will, except so 
far as it adopts and acts on the principle that sin is the necessary means of t be 
greatest good, and is therefore, in every instance, of its commission, better 
than holiness in its place. I say except, because I do not believe that it is better 
to break God's laws than it is to keep them. I think God knows what is hest 
for himself and his kingdom than any man does. And when he, therefore, 
requires me to obey him on pain of death eternal, I think it is best to do it, 
and if God or His government is injured by it, to leave Him to look after the 
injury. I believe God understands his own interests and the interests of his 
kingdom too well to require me, on pain of eternal death, to do what will in- 
jure them. I am decidedly of the opinion that it is the safest and best on all 
accounts to mind God, let the consequences be what they may.” 


I, Sir, am a member of the Doctrinal Tract Society, and have 
been so from its commencement. I know the principles on which 
it was instituted, and am well acquainted with most of its members ; 
and I hesitate not to say that the insinuations contained in the 
foregoing paragraph are unfounded and injurious. If the writer 
knew no better than to pen such a paragraph, he is inexcusable 
for his ignorance. If he knew better, he isi nexcusable for a worse 
reason. 

The phrase, ‘ Sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, 
was first coined and put off upon the Orthodox, [ believe, by Dr. 
Taylor of New Haven. It was adopted—but with such explana- 
tions as went to nullify it—by some of those who replied to him. 
I say, with such explanations as went to nullify it ; so that I think 
I may safely affirm, that there is nut a member of the Doctrinal 
Tract Society, and probably not an Orthodox person in the United 
States, who holds (using the words in their proper sense) that 
“sin in the necessary means of the greatest good.” Certainly, 
there is not one who holds this, as the phrase is understood by the 
writer in the Evangelist. 

We do believe that the system which God is pursuing, and will 
certainly accomplish, is (notwithstanding the sin involved in it) 
the best conceivable system. We think it dishonorable to God to 
represent him as having done the best that he could, and as being 
sorry that he could do no better. We believe that the plan 
which he has adopted, and is carrying into effect, embraces 
the highest amount of good which he can conceive or desire, 
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so that his whole mind is filled and satisfied with it, and rests 
in it with entire complacency. We hope none of our breth- 
ren entertain a different opinion, in regard to this important sub- 
ject. But is this holding that “ sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good?” Nothing like it. What is ‘a necessary means ?” 
Something more than a mere sine qua non ;—it is that which has 
a necessary tendency to bring about a particular end. A meuns 
always implies an end; and must have some tendency to promote 
itsend. But has sin any necessary, inherent tendency to bring 
about the greatest good? Nobody believes it. So far from this 
tlie plan of God, involving the greatest good requires that sin 
should be over-ruled and counteracted in all its tendencies. 

Our Saviour once said, that he ‘‘ came not to send peace on 
earth, but a sword. For | am come,” says he, “to set a man 
at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter in law against her mother in 
law.” Matt. x. 34. Suppose now it should be said, that Christ 
represented his religion as a necessary means of exciling wars 
among nations, and promoting broils and divisions in families. 
Would this be a fair interpretation of the Saviour’s words? And 
yet it would be quite as fair, as to represent those who hold that 
God will over-rule the existence of sin for the greatest good, as 
believing that sin is “ the necessary means of the greatest good.” 
It is one one thing for God to cause the wrath of man to praise 
him ; and quite another, for the wrath and wickedness of man to 
have a necessary tendency, as means to an end, to promote his 
praise. It is one thing to suppose that God will cause sin, in op- 
position to all its tendencies and in spite of them all, to contribute 
to the greatest good ; and quite another, to suppose it a ‘‘ necessa- 
ry means of the greatest good.” The former of these suppositions, 
the great body of the Orthodox throughout the world adopt. ‘The 
latter, in its proper signification, 1 presume no one adopts. And 
I hope the writer in the Evangelist, before he touches the subject 
again, will take pains to inform himself respecting it: and also 
that he will pay some attention to the ninth commandment. 

P. 
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1. Lectures, on the Literary History of the Bible; by Rev. Jor. Hawes; 
on the Principle of .Issociation, as giving dignity to the Christian Character ; 
Rev. T. HL GatLauvet ; and on the Temporal Benefits of the Sabbath ; by 
ev. Horace Hooxer. Originally delivered before the Goodrich Assuciation. 
Hartford: Cooke & Co. 1833. pp. 111. 


We have read each of these Lectures with more than ordinary interest, 
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and can cheerfully recommend them to our readers as well worthy a perusal 
It does not always take three men to make a book, especially in these book- 
making days, but when each of them might make a good one by himself, and 
two of them have done it, once and again, we may expect the better book, 
as the result of their joint labors. 

These Lectures, however, have no relation to each other, except that 
they are bound together in the same volunfe. The subject of each is com- 
mon and familiar, unless perhaps there is a slight air of novelty in the re 
spective titles of the first and second. Inthe treatment of their subjects, the 
authors have all been happy ; and many things are better said by them, than 
they have been wont to be said, by every one and on every occasion 

The most striking parts of Dr. Hawes’ lecture are his quotations from 
Grimke, and his remarks on the friendliness of the Bible to civil liberty, on 
its power to awaken and cultivate the intellect, on its adaptedness to the 
wants and necessities of man, on its power of subduing all things to itself, 
and on the prospect and probability of its final universal reign. What h 
says on the history and literature of the Bible, though learned and adapted to 
be useful by enlightening the common reader, is well known and familiar to 
most persons acquainted with Biblical studies. But on the topics above 
mentioned, his thoughts, if not altogether new, are yet so fresh in form and 
manner, and so earnest in application, that they must, we think, necessarily 


lead to an enlarged estimation of the value of the Bible, and to a quickened 


sense of obligation, on the part of all its friends, to spread it abroad as fast as 
possible, till all of every land are supplied with the inestimable treasure. The 
lecture is a valuable one, and contains as succinct and lucid a view of the 
copious subject of which it treats, as could well be given 

In the lecture of Mr. Gallaudet, the author states the law of association 
both as to thought (which is all perhaps that is more commonly observed 
and as to feeling, which, however, is no less important. He then goes on 
to point out some of the circumstances which go to modify this law; such as 
the progress of time, repetition, the perception of sensible objects, and the 
interest we feel in the objects associated, at the time when they are thus con- 
nected in the mind. In all this, though the general subject is trite, what is 
said, is said strikingly, often with much taste and beauty, as well as strength 
and force, in a way, too, not unfrequently, to make many common things 
appear in a new light. 

The general result to which he comes in this part of his lecture he sums 
up thus: 


“Tt seems, then, to be an important truth, that so far as we aim to have 
our happiness, in this world, derived from other sources than those of mere 
animal enjoyment, we are dependent, for a great amount of it, on our asso- 
ciations of thought and feeling; that these associations, generally, take place 
in accordance with the prevailing desires and purposes of the soul, and of 
course, derive their character from the objects of pursuit, and of hope, to 
which these purposes and desires are directed. If these objects are worthy 
of the affections of a virtuous and elevated mind, such will be the character 
of the associations of that mind, and such the kind of happiness which it 
enjoys. 
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“ But if these objects of pursuit, and of hope, are low, degradirg, Vicious, 
the mind that directs its desires and purposes towards them, must of neceg. 
sity have similar associations of thought and feeling, and enjoyments, if, in. 
deed, they can be called by that name, of the most base and unworthy kind. 

“ It follows, also, from what has been said, that those objects of time and 
sense with which we are daily conversant; those occupations in which we 
are engaged ; those duties which we are called upon to perform ; those inno. 
cent pleasures in which we are pgrmitted to indulge ; those sufferings, diff- 
culties, and trials, which we have to endure, become to us sources of happi- 
ness, on the one hand, or of wretchedness upon the other, not so much from the 
immediate and direct effects which they produce upon us, as from the associa- 
tions of thought and feeling with which they are connected. So far, then, as we 
aspire to enjoyments, not of an animal, but of an intellectual and moral kind, 
we have it in our power, (by the control that our desires and purposes haye 
over our associations of thought and feeling,) to shed the freshness and 
brightness of some kind of mental imagery, (as our peculiar taste may be,) 
upon all the objects and pursuits which interest us, and to see reflected from 
all that is around us, as in the mirror of Nature itself, the splendid illusions 
of a poetical fancy, or the fairer and phrophetic visions of heaven-born Hope.” 

In the remaining part of the lecture, his object is, to exemplify the truths 
contained in this result, in relation to Christian character, or to use his own 
language, ‘ in relation to that kind and degree of happiness, and to that ele- 
vation and dignity of character, which the objects of the Christian’s faith and 
hope, have a direct and natural tendency to produce in him, in strict accord. 
ance with the known laws of the human mind, and more especially with this 
law of association.’ 

He then proceeds to speak of the body as a medium of pain or pleasure 
also of the contemplations of the works of nature, and finally of the occy 
pations, duties, pleasures, sufferings, difficulties and trials of life. 

Whether it is because we apprehend him less perfectly in his exemplifica- 
tions than in the statement of his principles, or because we have a fondness for 
principle rather than illustration, we cannot say, (though we think it is not want 
of understanding our author,) but for some reason we have not been so much 
interested in the latter part of the lecture as we were in the first partof it. How- 
ever, the whole is full ofelevated and pure thought, expressed in the author’s 
usual happy style ; and a perusal of the lecture can hardly fail to awaken great- 
er watchfulness over the operations of a principle, which, though Jamentably 
overlooked, affects materially our happiness and our usefulness. We wish he 
had illustrated the subject in relation to the duty of parents and others in the 
education of the young, and the formation in them of intellectual and moral 
character ; a subject which we have thought much of, and which, we doubt 
not, Mr. Gallaudet would do ample justice to, if he should engage in it. 

But of the three lectures, we have been most interested, in the last, by 
Mr. Hooker. He is less known as an author (except as editor of the Conn. 
Observer) than either of the other gentlemen: but this lecture we think 
will give him a favorable introduction to the community, and lead the intelli- 
gent and reflecting who are favorable to good order and the welfare of society, 
to wish him to come forward more at length, and on such other topics, besides 
the subject of this lecture, as he may feel interested to take up. 

It does not belong to us to give him a subject ; and yet his happy and suc- 
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cessful treatment of the temporal benefits of the Sabbath, has suggested, as 
we have read, a subject which we will venture to suggest, as one to the dis- 
cussion of which we should think Mr. Hooker particularly well adapted. 
George Combe has written an instructive and useful book on the constitu- 
tion of man in relation to external things; and what we have thought of for 
Mr. H., is, the constitution of man in relation to internal things : or, the adapt- 
edness of the Law and the Gospel of God to the physical, intellectual and moral 
necessities of man. The subject may have been touched upon slightly in one or 
two of its bearings by Erskine, but otherwise we do not recollect at present of 
anything on any part of it, answering to what we conceive of as here suggested. 
We wish, therefore, Mr. Hooker would take it up, and we doubt not if he will, 
andwill give us sucha philosophico-religious discussion of the whole subject, 
as he has of that part of it contained in this lecture, that he will bring home 
toa large class of thinking men, an evidence of the truth, reality and infinite 
desirableness of true religion, which they have not been accustomed to feel, 
and which has never perhaps been fully presented for consideration. In rela- 
tion further to the lecture, after glancing at the simplicity and benevolence of 
the Sabbath as a proof of its divine origin, apart from revelation, the proof from 
which is also briefly noticed, Mr. Hooker proceeds with his main subject, the 
temporal benefits of the Sabbath, considering them as either Physical, Intel 
lectual, or Civil. These topics he illustrates at length, showing that the Sab= 
bath is just such an institution as meets the neeessities of man in relation to 
each of these particulars. He is neat and classical, as well just and forcible, 
and we do not remember one among all the authors who have given us treat: 
ises or discourses on the general subject of the Sabbath, who has presented it 
in the view which Mr. H. takes of it, with more weight of seriousness, or 
force of conviction, than he does in this lecture. We do not know how it may 
strike other minds, but the thought has several times occurred in reading it, 
that it would make, with some little alteration perhaps, a good tract for dis- 
tribution; especially among magistratee and legislators. And if the members 
of our national government and of our respective state governments, could 
have a copy of it put into their hands, with a polite and respectful request 
that they would consider it, might we not hope that something would yet be 
done, to save so sacred an institution from utter desecration, and even to 
bring back its primitive blessedness and glory ? 

We know nothing in particular of the Goodrich Association, whose meet- 
ings, it seems, occasioned the delivery of these lectures ; but we are glad to see 
men of eminence, turning the incidents of life into occasions of usefulness ; 
and we hope their example may be followed, more and more, till the utile shall 
come to be all in all, in every department of business and of relaxation. 


2. War UnreasonasLe anp Unscripturat. An Address before the 
Hartford [Conn.] County Peace Society. By Cyrus Yate, Pastor of the 
First Church in New Hartford. Published bythe Society, Hartford , Printed 
by Philemon Canfield. 1833. 


We have been gratified with the apparent increase of »‘vrest in the cause 
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of peace in the country at large the year past, and particularly so with the 
worthy example of Connecticut. No state, we suspect, as such, has of late 
experienced so great an influx of pacific influences, and none, so far as we 
are informed, has been more disposed to pour them forth and shed them abroad, 
as is happily manifest in the publication of Newspaper articles in favor of 
peace, which we have noticed occasionally, and particularly of this address hy 
Mr. Yale. We hope too she may be encouraged to go on, and we shall not 
be sorry to see her take the lead, if others are remiss, in awakening the pub- 
lic mind effectually on the whole subject of Peace and War, so that it shal] 
no more slumber over it, till the olive branch of peace shall be welcomed uni- 
vessally, and the nations shall learn war no more. 

In relation to Mr. Yale’s address, it is of a close, sententious, pithy charac- 
ter, and may be considered as a fair specimen of the better sort of addresses, 
delivered on similar occasions. The general subject is well announced in the 
title, ‘ War unreasonable and unscriptural ;) and the discussion exhibits a 
combined view of reason and scripture, showing the evil of war as unnaturah 
wasteful, foolish and inhuman ; not required by God, but forbidden ; at vari- 
ance with the Gospel, unfavorable to the conversion of sinners, opposed to the 
progress of Christianity and greatly ruinous to souls. The thoughts suggested 
on all these topics are pertinent and forcible, and on some overwhelming. We 
wish every statesman, and indeed every man, woman and child would read it 
—— We were particularly pleased with the preposition, that, should occasion of- 
fer, the United States should take ‘ the first national stand in favor of universal 
and permanent peace.’ Angels would look on it as a glorious attitude. 

Ags a specimen of the address, we quote the closing paragraph. 

‘“ T seem to see this favored nation—already first in political and civil lib- 
erty ; first in general intelligence ; first in religious privileges; first in the 
temperance movement ;—I seem to see her improve her rare advantages, and 
take the first firm stand in favor of peace. She rises, slow and fearless, in 
the sublime of pacific principle, lays off her armor to the last article, and 
teaches forth her affectionate hand to all the world. O how do the stars on 
her flag brighten into so many suns! and how lovely is the Dove in its cen- 
tre, in place of the less comely Eagle! England sees the example of her 
daughter, and hastens to exchange her Lion for the Lamb. Soon, all nations 
exchange their war-like emblems for those of peaceful cast—for the white ban: 
ner of the Prince of Peace. And now, the last sound of war has died on the 
ear; and a grand procession of the nations, unarmed, friendly happy, with 
appropriate insignia, celebrates the universal, bloodless revolution; the 
world’s great Jubilee ; passing under triumphal arches, lofty, and broad, and 
beautiful as the bow in the heavens after along, dreary storm. O come, some 


master-spirit—some Wilberforce, some Clarkson :—Come THOU GREAT PRINCE 
oF PEACE, COME QUICKLY, AND MAKE THE VISION REAL.” 


Errata. In our last number, p. 394, third line from the bottom, for ‘ dots,’ 
read clots; p. 395, fifth line from the top, for « @Jdufor,’ read Agdufor; 


also, the same in the reference at the bottom of the same page. 











